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For the Presbyterian. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND TEMPERANCE HAR- 
VEST HOME. 


.For many years it has been a custom with the 

members of the Presbyterian Church in Newtown, 
-Bucks county, (Pennsylvania,) and those who 
were di 1d to unite with them on such occa- 
sions, to have an annual harvest home celebration, 
in accordance with Christian principles. Thecel- 
-ebration for the present season, was on Saturday 
the 15th July. The arrangements for that day 
were denoted by a previous announcement, that it 
would be observed as a “ Sunday School and Tem- 
rance Harvest Home.” The children and teach- 
ers of the Sunday schools in the village, together 
with those within a circuit of six or seven miles, 
were present. ‘To these was assigned the lower 
part of the church, which, with extra seats in all 
the aisles, they almost entirely filled, whilst the 


capacious galleries and other places were fully |. 


occupied by numerous attendants who manifested 
a commendable solicitude to participate in the ra- 
tional pleasures of the day. 

Doctor J. H. Gordon was chosen to preside at 
*the meeting, which commenced at 10 o'clock, A. 
M, end was opened with the appropriate saluta- 
tory anthem—* Happy the land,” &c, which was 
sung by the choir of the church, assisted by seve- 
ral members of the Lambertsville, New Jersey, 
church choir. 

The. Rev. Mr. Morris, the pastor uf the church, 
being absent in the West, the devotional exercises 
were led by the Rev. Mr. Studdiford, of Lam- 
bertsville, in fervent supplication for the Divine 
presence and blessing; and thanksgiving for the 
safe ingathering of the seasonable productions of 
the soil—the benign effects of the process of Sun- 
day-school instruction—and the salutary results 
and cheering prospects of the temperance reform. 
-The following hymn, written for the occasion, was 
then sweetly sung by the children. 


CHILDREN’S HYMN. 
BY REV. J. W. SCOTT. 
Arr—“ Safely thro’ another week.” 
Birds rejoicing sweetly sing, 
When they feel the air of spring ; 
And the early blossom’d trees 
Give their fragrance to the breeze: 
So should we our voices raise, 
Singing our Creator's pruise ; 
And our youthful days should prove 
‘We the path of virtue love. 


Sunday Schools by God are given, 

There we're taught the way to Heaven, 

There, that “ God is love,” we learn, 

- And, from what he hates, to turn: 

Our young minds should now be stored 
With that precious seed, His Word ; 
‘Then, when cares and age shall come, 
We shall have a Harvest Home. 


Though we but our life begin, 

We are not too young to sin; 

But our heavenly Father's care 

Can preserve us from its snare : 
Grace, for Jesus’ sake, impart, 
Sanctify cach youthful heart, 
Then what's vile we'll banish thence, 
Pledging total abstinence. 


Keep us, Lord, in ev’ry hour, 

From Intemperance—fearful pow’r ; 

Make us happy, good and wise, 

Fit to live in Paradise : 
Then, when life’s short season's o’er, 
Higher than the birds we’ll soar ; 
With our teachers we will come, 
There to keep a Harvest Home. 


The audience was then addressed by the Rev. 

Mr. Yeoman’s of Trenton, who very happily ad- 
verted to the relation whicWthe three objects that 
were blended in this hallowed jubilee bore to each 
other. This address was followed by an ode, sung 
by the choir; after which Stacey Potts, Esquire, of 
Trenton, gave an excellent address, to which his 
auditors, especially the young, listened with pecu- 
liar interest and delight. A suitable Christian dox- 
ology was then sung, after which there was a re- 
cess of about an hour, during which the schouls 
were severally clustered by their respective teach- 
ers on the pleasant green around the church, be- 
neath the foliage of venerable trees, which, for 
many years, have cast their ample and friendly 
shade over those who have come up to the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord. Abundant provision having 
been made for the purpose, the children were lib- 
erally eupplied by their teachers with cakes, “ in- 
noxious, multifarious, and multiform,” and regaled 
with Nature’s healthful beverage brought froin a 
cool and limpid spring in the vicinity, whilst 
cheerfulness, brightening every countenance, in- 
dicated the joy of their young hearts. 
_ At 2o0’clock, the church was again filled to ex- 
cess, whilst many, who could not enter, were 
pleased to attend to the exercises within, whilst 
they occupied the shaded green around the church. 
The exercises were resumed, and continued: as in 
the former part of the day. ‘he Rev. Mr. Yeo- 
man’s led in the sacred and solemn services of 
prayer and thanksgiving. Appropriate and im- 
pressive addresses were delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Man, of Attleboro’ Academy, Rev. Mr. Studdiford, 
and Rev. Mr. Canfield, a missionary lately return- 
ed from Africa; at intervals an anthem and two 
odes were sung, one of which was written for the 
occasion, and is the following : 


TEMPERANCE HARVEST HOME ODE—THE 
PLEDGE. 
Hail Columbia.” 


Hail the day—auspicious day, 

Blest with health and reason’s sway ; 
The foe we'll crush—his pow’r destroy : 
The foe we'll crash—his pow’r destroy ; 
The tyrant fiend, Intemp’rance, slain, 
O’er freemen ne'er shall rule again; 
From hence his sceptre we have hurl’d, 
Push the vict’ry o’er the world; 

Temperance will, in ev’ry land, 

Find a noble valiant band. 

Pledged be ev'ry hand and heart, 
Pledged the blessing to impart, 
Pledged the tyrants reign to spurn, 
Pledged his throne to overturn. 


See, from nature’s fluent springs, 

Health her lipid bev'rage brings ; 
*Tis lite’s pure nectar, God’s free gift ; 
*Tis life’s pure nectar, Goc’s free gift; 
We'll take the kindly proffer'd prize, 
*T will aid our flight to cloudless skies, 
*T will make us social, rich and free, 

Traly blest with liberty— 

Freed from ev'ry filthy bowl—* 

Freed from poisons of the soul : 

- Pledged be ev'ry hand, &e, 


Cups surcharged with savage mirth— 
Bane of man, and curse of earth, 

We banish froin the festal board; 

We banish from the festai board ; 


From liquid agents rife of woe, 
‘or Abstinence entire we go; 
Nor will we make, or taste or sell 
Fluid elements of hell ; 
We the crystal lymph of life 
Freely drink, ‘tis pure from strife. 
Pledged be ev'ry hand, &c, 


Bright as spring’s reviving ray, 
Calm as autumn's golden day, 
Our minds will undistemper'd be ; 
Our minds will undistemper’d be ; 
To plough the fields, to sow, or reap, 
We'll blithsome toil—then sweetly sleep ; 
Unscathed, whatever call’d to do, 
Tireless we'll our work pursue, 
Till the jubilee shall come— 
Gain and rest—our Harvest Home. 
Pledged be ev’ry hand, &c. 


Isles and continents afar 
Hail the onward speeding car,t 

And millions spurn the tyrant’s yoke ; 

And millions spurn the tyrant’s yoke ; 

As clouds they come the Pledge to take, 

The chains of Alcohol to break, 

And chant the Death Distiller’s dirge— 
Pest of earth—of man the scourge : 
Raise the Temp’rance banner high, 
Swifter yet the car shall fly: 

Pledged be ev’ry hand, &c. 
WELwoop. 

After a few very pertinent remarks by the Chair- 
man, the meeting was closed with prayer, and the 
benediction by the Rev. Mr. Man. 

‘he weather was peculiarly fine. The earth 
had been recently refreshed by copious showers ; 
and now, a serene sky, a pleasant atmosphere, the 
verdure of the forests, and the luxuriange of the 
corn-fi-lds seemed to indicate. the sympathy of ne- 
ture with the harmony, peace, concord, and mu- 
tual gratulations which characterized this delight- 
ful jubilee. All was indeed— | 

“ Bright as Spring’s reviving ray, 

Calm as Autumn’s golden day ;” , 
a Iarvest Home which will not soon cease to be 
remembered with grate ul emotions, by those who 


‘enjoyed the privilege of being present. 


At half past four o’clock, the more than a hun- 
dred carriages, &c., in which many of those who 
participated in this joyous celebration were brought 
to the scene, were again in requisition to convey 
them seasonably to their peaceful homes. W. 

Bucks county, Pa., 18ih August. 


* The cause in Ireland, &c. 


From Foreign Journals. 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


BATHURST. 
Devout Observance of the Sabbath. 

Mr. W. J. Murphy, who was appointed to Bath- 
urst, writes— 

January 19th, 1840: Lord’s Day.—I attended 
divine service this day at Bathurst, and was much 
struck with the devout attention which each indi- 
vidual present seemed to pay to their beloved 
teacher, while he expounded to them the Word 
of Life. “*O how much better,” thought I, “is the 
Lord’s Day observed here, in this distant heathen 
land, than it is in the land of my fathers, which 
has been so long and so highly favoured with the 
light of the Gospel !” Assoon as service was con- 
cluded, they all retired to their respective homes, 
under a deep sense of the solemn duties in which 
they had been engaged. None were to be seen 
idly loitering about the roads, or strolling over the 
hills; ali were shut up in their quiet dwellings, 
spending the sacred day in the way in which it 
ought to be spent by every sincere Christian. 

* * 


August 3.—I! have been kept close to my house, 
by the rain, tillthis evening. I went to seea sick 
mewber of the church. I found him sitting read- 
ing his Bible, at Matt. xxviii. After [| had explain- 
ed the passage, I said, “* Christ was afflicted, and 
He was oppressed, anJ fur our transgressions was 
He stricken. Did He complain under such a bur- 
den! No: He did not open his mouth. You must 
learn of Him, who was meek and lowly in heart, 
how to bear your affliction. Do pain and sick- 
ness come of themselves?” * No, sir, of sin.” 
* Do you believe that you need pardon and mercy 
of God?” “No man can save my soul trom de- 
struction.” ‘ Now, since you feel death working 
in your body, what is your hope of salvation?” 
“Jesus Christ.” “ What do you see in Jesus 
Christ, to encourage you to hope in Him?” “ He 
loved men: he suffered for them.” 


INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 
Instance of the Power of the Truth spoken in 
Love 


In conversation with William Churun, I became 
aware of the following pleasing fact, which will 
show his faithfulness as a preacier, and afford an 
example of the allegorical method by which Ori- 
ental teachers strive to set forth the truth. Wil- 
liam Churun was on a missionary excursion in the 
Oude territory, when he fell in with a number of 
men, who decoyed him from the road, saying that 
they would bring him to their village, where he 
would have an opportunity of saying all he wish- 
ed. When they had thus withdrawn him from 
the observation of all who might have helped him, 
they tHrew off the mask, and appeared in their true 
colours, a band of Dacvuits, i. e. robbers; but before 
any deed of violence, they demanded of him, 
whence he came, whithé@r he was going, and what 
was his purpose? ‘“ Alas!” thought he, “ my last 
hour is perhaps come, and these plunderers will 
murder me! let me then die in my vocation, and 
spend my last effurts as becomes a teacher of the 
truth.” 

“Ah!” said he, “I heard that some of my rela- 
tions (or brethren) were sick, nigh unto death, of 
a mo-t malignant disorder; and having procured 
medicine of a most efficacious nature, suited to 
their complaint, | was in all haste carrying it to 
them when you thus stopped me and interfered 
with my purpose.” This naturally drew on further 
inquiry, when William, in all love, declared, that 
they, even the Dacoits, were his brethren, sick 
unto death of the disease sin, and proposed that 
they should avail themselves of the Gospel rem- 
edy, the efficacious nature of which he endeav- 
oured to exhibit. Much astonished, and struck 
with involuntary respect, the rude marauders did 
not harm a hair of his head; they placed him in 
safety, honourably dismissed him, and bade him in 
peace pursue his way. 

* * * * * 


Luke, native reader, went this day to Mhokun- 
pore, a village. Luke went to the house of the 
Zemindar, who was sitting with four other men, 
talking ; and asked for some water to drink: to 
which one of the men said, ** Of what caste are 
you?’ Luke answered, “I am a Christian:”’ to 
which the men said, “ What caste isthat?”’ The 
Zemindar said, “ Let it be what it will, you shall 
have water to drink.” Luke said, “ ‘The world is 
divided into two castes, good and bad.” The men 
said, * We know very little of this: the Brahmins 
understand this best.” Luke replied, “ My friends, 
these Brahmins put heavy burthens on you, which 
you are not able to bear; and make gain of you, 
to enrich themselves.”” One of the men asked, 
** What book is that which you have under your 
arm?!” Luke answered, “It is the New Testa- 
ment.” “Can you read it?” said one. “ Yes; 
would you like to hear it?” They said, Yes; 
read.” Luke said, “ This is the Word of God: 
you must tisten to it with attention.” He offered 
up a short prayer, read the 13th of Matthew, and 
concluded with prayer; when one of them asked, 
“ Why do you go about reading this book?” He 
answered, “ Because [ have a love for this book ; 
and wherever I go, I make it my duty to read a 
portion to all that like to hear, because this is the 
food for our souls: and it is our duty to know our 
Creator while we are in the body, and to worship 
him and love him. Remember, after death, we 
cannot make peace with him!” 


* Aibany Beer, 


_ I went to Mullneenab; and the people no soon- 


| the maker of heaven and earth; and worship him 


filled as close as the natives could sit; and I en- 


er ssw me coming than they began to collect 


around me, eo that there were about fifty people} 


listening with attention. At last an old man said, 
“Oh, sir! what shall I do, that 1 may go to hea- 
ven?” I said, * Repent, and turn to God, who is 


and hic only : and believe on his Son Jesus Christ, 
who gave his life asa sacrifice to save you from 
the wrath to come ; and you shall be saved.” The 
old man said, “Oh! how shall I believe, my heart 
is so hard!” I told him, “ Pray for the help of the 
Holy Spirit; for unless you have the teaching of 
the Spirit, you cannot understand nor believe.” 


them of the way of salvation! My dear brothers 
in Christ, the heathen are perishing, Every hour, 
yea, every moment, is hurrying them into perdi- 
tion. The awful pit is gaping wide to receive 
them, and whilst you delay, thousands are drop- 
ping into the grave, and entering upon that state 
of eternal despair, into which all those who forget 
God must enter. I call upon you, then, by all the 
sacred and binding obligations under which you 
are laid to Christ, for your own salvation, to de- 
cide at once, and come forth to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. 

Shall I remind you of the express commands of 


* Do you pray for me also,” said he. ‘I do, and |, God himself, and also those of the Great Captain 


will,” I answered. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

September 9th, 1839.—T wo young men of our 
congregation at the Pupuke came to-day, to en- 
deavour to get from me a New Testament. They 
lost their books a few days ago, through the cap- 
sizing of their canoe, and all they had with them, 
but one Prayer-book, which was saved by being 
placed on one of their heads, in a Scotch cap 
which he happened to have on. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop is in the river: he 
arrived here a few days back. His visit is of a 
missionary nature: he has distributed a few cross- 
es. It issaid he inquires what books the natives 
have in their possession, and how they get them; 
and on being informed that they have the Gos- 
pels, and that they pay for them, he endeavours to 
make them understand that it is very bad to sell 
the word of God for food; for the New Zealand- 
ers have no other means of purchasigg but by pay- 
ing food for their books. said, that the argu- 
ment, if a good one, would prove that we should 
not purchase the Scriptures for them; and then 
they would be deprived of that spiritual food by 
which every believing soul is supported. 

September 14th.—Several of our Pupuke con- 
gregution came to-day, to obtain Gospels. I was 
pleased to see them, as had been rep» rted that 
some of the chiefs and common people had em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion ; and though 
I partly knew the grounds on which they were 
likely to receive any thing of the kind, which is 
only in name, yet it gave pain to the mind to re- 
flect that some of them might becom» profe-sed 
f llowers of the propagators of error. I mentivn- 
ed what I had heard to those who came for the 
Scriptures; and they said that the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop had made some of them presents; and 
that one article had been sent to Hongi, son of the 
noted Hongi who has been some time dead. The 
Bishop sent for him; but he being busy planting 
potatoes, could not go to see his.lordship. The 
Bishop then sent hima shirt; when, as it is re- 
ported, he asked whether the bishop was a French- 
man, or not: and on being answered in the affirm- 
ative, he said, that he would not take the shirt; 
for if he did, the Frenchman would, on that ac- 
count, make some claim to his land. : 

September 15th: Lord's Day.—The morning 
prayers were just ended, and I had begun to ad- 
dress the natives from Matt. vii.— Beware of false 
prophets, §c., when I saw some natives aivancing 
toward the chapel, who proved to be the persons 
of whom it had been reported that they had turned 
Roman Catholics. Our place of worship was soon 


deavoured to show that the Scriptures are the best 
antidote against false teachers and false doctrines, 
as they teach us what we are to believe concern- 
ing God, and what duty God requires of us. The 
whole congregation was very attentive. The prin- 
cipal chief requested a ‘Testament of me; but nut 


having any by me, [ promised him one as soon as 
I should get some. A few remained till the next 
day, fur books, ‘The old chief stated to some of 
our natives that he he had been solicited to j-in 
the Roman Catholics; and upon this subject he 
thus addressed the younger chiefs and the peo-| 
ple: “Shall we cast away the old Word, and. 
receive the new one now brought to us?” 


Hongi. 
replied, * No; the old Word has not become sour | 
to us; itis good.” “No,” replied the old chief; 
“let us hold fust the Word of God, my children, | 
and never let it go!” with many other expressions, 
of a like import. 

September 21st.—As I stood in the verandah 
this evening, Ruke, an aged man, who has been 
afflicted several times of late, came to me; and, 
pointing to the planed boaids of my house, said, 
* This is man’s work: the carpenter has, with his 
plane, made these boards look well; but who works 
in the heart, and makes it well?’ He then said 
that he had been ill; and that he had in his heart 
felt a pleasure in the contemplation of death, which 
he never fe}t befure he had been in-truct+d in the 
things of God. He said: “I should have been 
happy had I died, because I have been in-tructed 
in the way which leads to God and heaven.” J 
exhorted him to lay fast hold on the Saviour, who 
would be his true teacher, Saviour. and guide, 
even to death. He has been a very attentive 
hearer for about a twelvemonth. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE HEATHEN. 


Never was there a period, since the first ages 
of the Christian church, when the active and zea- 
lous energies of her members were more called 
forth, than at the present time. ‘The loud calls at 
home, and more powerful demands from abroad, 
again and again fa!) upon their ears. And shall 
these calls and these demands pass unnoticed? 
Shall they have as little effect upon our hearts, as 
the waves of the ocean have upon the hard and 
flinty rock? nay, shall they not rouse us from our 
lethargy to a sense of our duty, and call us from 
that slumber into which we heve fallen, and awake 
us toa powerful exertion on our part, tu spread the 
wlorious mysteries of godliness, until the whole 
world, froin one end to the other, shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters fill 
the channels of the mighty deep?) When we look 
around us, and perceive that the great mass of the 
human family are still under the powerful influ- 
ence of the great adver-ary of the soul; that they 
are hastening on to an eternal world, without an 
interest in Christ, regardless of their soul’s wel- 
fare, deluded by the fascinating charms of the 
world, and the deep corruptions of their own heart, 
yea, dying without a true experimental knowledge 
of Christ, and necessarily unprepared, unsancti- 
fied, unsaved, must excite all the feelings of deep 
anxiety in our breast for the well-being of their 
eternal, their never-dying souls. 

Ye Christian youths! if you have one spark of 
love for the glory of your blessed Kedeemer, if 
you have any Christian feeling for the good of 
souls, listen! O listen! whilst I appeal to you 
with all the power I possess, that your time, your 
talents, your all, should be spent in the glorious, 
the noble, and the exalted employ of endeavour- 
ing to pluck the heathen as brands from the ever- 
lasting burnings, and to turning their feet Zion- 
wards. 

Shall I remind you of the obligations under 
which you are laid to Christ, for all the mercies he 
has bestowed upon you? Shall remind you of 
the rich and valuable grace he has manifested in 
calling you unto himself? Why were you made 
to hear his voice, and enter whilst there is room! 
Was there any thing in you, above your fellow- 
creatures, which merited all this love! Oh, no! 
It is by grace, free, unmerited, undeserved grace, 
that you are what youare. Had not this been the 
case, you, like others, must have perished. It 
does, then, demand, out of sincere gratitude, that 
you should manifest an unabated zeal for the ex- 
tension of the Saviour’s kingdom. Have you tasted 
the heavenly manna? Have you drank at the 
fountain of life? Have you been led to see the 
danger of sin, the value of the soul, the blessing 
of an interest in Christ, the delights, the exalted. 
delights of communion with God? and can you! 
sit unmoved by the dying and perishing groans’ 
of those who are sitting in darkness, and in the’ 
region of the shadow of death, perishing for want 
of some kind and Christian philanthropist, who is 


willing to count not his life dear to him, that he 
may win souls, to point them to Christ and to tell 


of our salvation, he who shed his heart’s blood, 
(one drop of which is of more value than ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand worlds, were they filled 
with all the vast and mighty riches of Peru,) that 
your precious and never-dying souls might be re- 
deemed from the curse of the law, and from the 
dunyeon of despair, and brought into that place 


text of the many controveried texts of Scripture. 

We have had it proposed, to substitute for the 
Holy Scriptures the authority of councils; but 
what council shall we follow! when convened ! 
where assembled! deciding on what point! We 
have council against council, as we have father 
against father. It has been proposed, that we 
should receive the exposition of the church; but 


where is the exposition of the church! Produce. 


an authoritative exposition of the sacred Scriptures 
put forth by the church; let us examine it; let us 
know it as undeniable; fora man must know it 
before he can believe it. But it hss been proposed 
to follow the directions of the clergy ; but how am 
I to ascertain them? I reside in one parish, and 
I go to the clergyman of that parish: another man 
resides in another parish, and he goes to the cler- 
gyman of his parish: we respectively ask them 
what is the meaning of the Scripture, or, in other 
words, what doctrines are true: they tell us: but 


where their happiness knows no bound? Christ | is there infallibility in the clergy? No! it is not 


has commanded you to go forth, and preach to all 
nations repentance and remission of sins. He is 
calling to you now to go forth. This he is doing 
by his word, by the working and operations of his 
providence, in opening an cffectual door, that all 
the oppusition of the world cannot shut, and in re- 
moving every difficulty out of the way. And can 
you deny him the request? Does not his blood 
demand your obedience? Does not the mercy he 
has shown towards you, in making you heir to 
that crown which shall never fade away, lay a claim 
upon you? Look, O ye pious youths, and behold 
the hole from which you were digged, and the rock 
from which you were hewn. Contrast, I beseech 
you, your former wretched and miserable condi- 
tion, when you were without a true and experi- 
mental acquaintance with God, and your present 
happy condition and glorious future prospects, and 
how came that change to pass? Could you per- 
form it yourself? Oh, no; the Ethiopian may as 
well expect to change his skin, and the leopard his 
spots, as we to change our own hearts. How came 
it to pass, then, I ask again? Look at yonder 
gardens, and behold there the Saviour, as he 
sweat great drops of blood. See how he agonizes 
for your redemption! Follow him to the judgment 
hall! there behold the treatment he receives! 
Follow him sti!l further, even to the cross! there 
view him nailed to the bloody tree, and hear him 
as he cries, in the heart-rending words, “ My Fa- 
ther; my Father, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
All this was for you, that you might become what 
you are. Say, then, can you? oh, can you, after 
such love as this, deny him his request, when he 
invited you to come to his help? Surely, what 
he hus done and suffered for us, is a sufficient claim 
upon us, that we should, without one moment’s he- 
sitation, fly at his bidding. 

Shall | remind you of the awful punishment of 
the lost. Could we but remove the veil that hides 
the place of never-ending despair from our eyes, 
and there see the miseries of those poor souls, who 
have been departed from this life without an inte- 
rest inthe atonement. Could we hear them, with 
heart-piercing and crue] groans, as they are tossed 
about upon the fiery billows, smarting under the 
gnawings of that worm that dieth not, cry out, 
** We would have received the Gospel, we would 
have fled to the only refuge, but there were none 
to point us to it. No man cared for our souls; 
and now we are lost for ever—irrecoverably lost.” 
Methinks, no sacrifice on our part would be con- 
sijered too great, that we might be able to snatch 
some from the everlasting burnings. Thousands 
are at t' is present moment hurrying to this place 
of awful despair, without even knowing the sound 
of Jesu's name. Every moment brings them near- 
er and nearer to the gulf. Behold them as they 
piss along. Now they are at the very brink of 
the precipice,down which they are about to plunge; 
and is there no pious youth who would cast him- 
self between the gates of perdition, to prevent 
them entering! O ye beloved youth; you, who 
have been reading this, and whose hearts seem to 
melt at the sight, let me entreat you by the obli- 
gations you are under to Christ, by the commands 
he has given, yea, by the very groans of the damn. 
ed—zgive, oh, give yourself, your time, your talents, 
your life, your all, to the glorious and noble work 
of turning the heathen from their dumb idols, to 
serve the living and true God. 

But before this time, perhaps, you are thinking, 
and are ready tosay, why does not the writer go 
forth himself, as he so strongly advocates the cause 
of missions. To this he would answer, Gladly 
would he leave father and mother, land and goods, 
on purpose to proclaim salvation to the heathen ; 
yea, he would rejoice were it necessary to lay 
down his life in the cause were he permitted ; 
but not being allowed this privilege, he would en- 
deavour to urge others, that there may be no lack 
of faithful and zealous missionaries to carry on 
the great work. Hoping this may be bleased and 
owned by God, is the earnest prayer of OO. B. 

[ Evangelical Magazine. 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES AT VARIOUS 
RECENT ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Doctrines of the Reformation. 


When this resolution was put into my hand, I 
began to think, “ What are the Doctrines of the 
Reformation.” It at once occurred to me, that 
they are, first, the inefficacy of sacraments for ac- 
co wplishing the regeneration of human nature, and 
the indispensable necessity of the work therein of 
the Spirit of God in the application of divine 
truth; secondly, that the justification of man, as a 
gui'ty being in the sight of his Maker, is to be 
effected by faith alone in the all-perfect righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ, consummated when 
he bled on the tree; thirdly, the right of every 
human being to exercise his own mind, and to fol- 
low the dictates of his own conscience, whatever 
the one may be, or whithersoever the other may 
lead him, without the intervention of any human } 
auth rity, restraining, compelling, or directing, 
whitever that authority may be; fourthly, the su- 
periority of things moral to things ceremonial, so 
that the one cannot be substituted for the other; 
and that it is to be recognized as a principle to be 
carried throughout the Christian practice, that it is 
on things moral, rather than things ceremonial, 
that the authority of God and the tendency of rev- 
elation principally bear. But if there were one 
doctrine that I would point out as pre-eminently, 
peculiarly, and fundamentally the doctrine of the 
reformation, it is the supreme authority of holy 
Scripture as the oracle of truth, the guide of prac- 
tice, the standard of faith, the end of controversy, 
sufficient, all-sufficient, of sole authority, of abso- 
lute authority, for the guidance of human nature 
in the path which leads to glory and to God. Va- 
rious things have been proposed as substitutes for 
this authority. 

We have heard of tradition. Tradition! where 
is it? what is it? Exhibit its evidence; show 
that it is a tradition apostolic und divine; that 
there is one thing in it to fix conviction on the hu- 
man judgment; that it is, in deed and in truth, a 
portion of God's will; and is there a Protestant 
who would not, ex animo, embrace that tradition ? 

We have heard in Ireland, and you are begin- 
ning to hear in England, of the authority of the 
fathers; and the rule of the Creed of Pope Pius, 
subscribed to by all the clergy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, is, that Scripture is to be interpret- 
ed according to the unanimous consent of the fa- 
thers. But how is this to be obtained? where is it 
found? in what document is it exhibited? Pro- 
duce it: produce a unanimous consent in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture: show that there is such 
a thing, before you begin to discuss whether it is 
to be received asa rule for the interpretation of 
Scripture. But it has been proved, centuries ago, 
that such a unity of interpretation does not exist, 
and never has existed; and I believe, that if we 
were to test the interpretation put forth by the 
Church of Rome by this rule, we should find that 


_ pretended. 

“ Infallibility! It is somewhere in the aggre- 
ticular part. It does not exist in one particular 
place, but yet itis! Thus beings professing to be 
endowed with intellect, men of education, and 
trained to deepand accurate thinking, yield them- 
selves, and prostrate the mind which God has 
given them, to absurdities, gross, palpable, danger- 
ous, and awful!—Rev. Dr. Urwick, at Rel. Tr. 
Soc. Anniv, 


The Bible to be the sole Standard in | Religious 
Education 

There is one thing belonging to Sunday schools, 

which has always been delightful to my mind; the 

deference paid to the Holy Scriptures. 1 hope that 


.the teachers before me teach the chiJdren the 


whole Scriptures, and the all-sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture asa rulé of faith and practice; that they do 
not teach them any formulary or creed as a stand- 
ard by which the Bible is to be judged, but that 
the Bible is the standard by which every formu- 
lary, creed, catechism, and hymn is to be judged, 
and to be received or rejected accordingly. I trust, 
that, as they value the souls of the children, they 
will teach them to trace all their notions of truth 
to the Scriptures themselves: that they will not 
teach them any notion first, by which to interpret 
the Scriptures, which might lead to misrepresenta- 
tion and perversion, so that they would put the 
rites of Christianity in the place of Christianity 
itself, and thus be supplied with a false religion, 
a fatal barrier to the operations of truth through 
their future days. I exhort them to dread the 
thought of mixing the chaff with the wheat. Let 
the Word of God have its due elevation in all our 
schools. I think it the happiest sign of the times, 
that, in orthodox sects, the Bible is becoming ele- 
vated to that point to which the final appeal is now 
tobe made. I know there were many persons who 
thought ita very obscure book, very hard to be 
understood, very likely to do a great deal of in- 
jury, unless it were accompanied with some for- 
mulary, some safeguard to keep it from doing 
harm. Very respectable men, gentlemen, educa- 
ted men, have declared to me solemnly that such 
was their conviction, that it was a very dangerous 
thing to put the Bible into the hands of all classes, 
especially of young children. I hold the notion 
to be an absurdity; a libel both on the Author of 
the Book and on the human mind. I believe that 
there is no book in the whole world easier to be 
understood in all its essential parts; one more uni- 
versally adapted to man in all the capacities and 
all the diversified situations of human life. Its 
truths can enter into the minds of the humblest as 
well as the highest orders, and under all the dis- 
advantages of the want of literature; like the ele- 
ment of water, which, while it fills the bed of the 
ocean, can insinuate itself into the smallest cre- 
vice; or like the element of light, which, while it 
gladdens the monarch in his palace, can cheer the 
peasant in his cot. I believe that the Scriptures 
can make every class wise unto salvation: | be- 
lieve that they can, through the blessing of God, 


they can understand its histories, precepts, and 
doctrines, so far as is necessary to their salvation. 
| wish that those objectors had heard me examine 
some Sunday-school children on the Parables.— 
They were not told before hand what questions 
they would be asked, but were left to the answers 
which might be prompted by their own minds. 
The parable of the Sower was one: “ Who are 
meant by the stony-ground hearers!” ‘“ People 
with hard hearts.” ‘ Who are meant by the way- 
side hearers?” ‘People who do not attend to 
what they hear.” ‘“ Who are meant by thorny- 
ground hearers?” ‘“ People who are choked by 
the cares of life.” ‘And what are the cares of 
this life?” “Ifyou please, it is worrying them- 
selves.” I wish they could have heard me exam- 
ine a little Irish boy on the conversation of our 
Lord with Nicodemus on the new birth. “ What 
isthe meaning of Verily?” “Indeed.” “ What 
isa miracle?” “a wonder.” ‘ What is the new 
birth?” “A great change.” “ What is the king- 
dom of heaven?’ “Och, your honour! it is 
so‘nething here (pointing to his breast,) and some- 
thing up yonder.” Oh! but they cannot under- 
stand the Bible! It is very clear that those objec- 
tors do not understand it; and that, from the want 
of giving their attention to it, and thinking about 
it. There are multitudes of minds which never 
had a noble thought, and multitudes of persons 
who have a mind which they never use: they 
suppose that nobody else ought to think. It is like 
a blind man finding fault with other people for 
opening their eyes; and telling them, that, as it 
was only a little light they could see, there would 
be great danger of its leading them wrong. I hope 
that you will hear no more of the danger of the 
little knowledge only which can be given at first : 
the sure tendency of that little is,tou make them 
thirst for more. As to little children not under- 
standing the Scriptures, I believe that there are 
many persons in business, and many members of 
churches, who cannot stand an examination with 
Sabbath-school scholars. There are many such 
children who would put older persons to the blush, 
by the readiness of their answers, and their fami- 
liar acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures.—Rev. 
Dr. Leifchild, at Sund. Sch. Un. Anniv. 


COLONIZATION AT THE SOUTH. 

Mr. Tracy.—Being in Philadelphia recently, I 
met Mr. Elliot Cresson, who had just returned from 
a tour in the southern and western states, for the 
promotion of the objects of the Colonization Society. 
I received from him the following statements of his 
tour. 

In Mississippi Mr. Cresson visited the slaves 
emancipated by Captain Rossand Mrs. Reed Their 
number is 330. They were emancipated on condi- 
tion of being colonized in Liberia, and funds were 
left sufficient to transport them to Liberia and sub- 
sist them there fora season. But the Will being 
contested, and property and stocks in Mississippi 
having experienced unexampled depreciation, those 
funds have been either exhausted or rendered una- 
vailable; so that the expense of transportation de- 
volves on the Colonization Society. Ifthe Society 
shal] be unable to do it within a given time, these 
people must revert tack toslavery. This case pre- 
sents a strong call on the benevolent to help the 
Society at thistime. Mr. Cresson represents them 
as not merely willing but anxious to go to Liberia. 

In Louisiana Mr. Cresson met a gentleman, the 
owner of one hundred and sixty nine slaves, of whom 
two were at a theological seminary pursuing stud- 
ies at the gentleman's own charge. This gentle- 
man said to Mr. Cresson. “ You may yourself se- 
lect one half of these slaves, and [ will emancipate 
them on condition that the Colonization Society send 
them to Liberia.” This gentleman does now and 
has long provided well for their moral and religious 
and literary instruction, having built a church ex- 
pressly for them. This gentleman stated that ten 


church, with all her pretensions to infallibility, 
utterly incapable of giving an explanation, consist- 


thousand glaves in Louisiana and Mississippi might 


ent with their rule of explanation, of one single 


gate, somewhere in the mass. It is not in one par- 


make young children wise unto salvation; that |p 


‘be had on the same conditions, if it were known 


that the Society would provide for them. ‘Through- 
out the churches of one large Presbytery, coloniza- 
tion isthe prevailing sense of duty. In one of the 
churches Mr. Cresson twice addressed slaves on the 
Sabbath, on their religious duties and on African 
missions, On these occasions masters were present 
and took no offence and made no objections. 

In Kentucky Mr. Cresson addressed large con- 
gregations of slaves and free coloured persons, At 
one meeting, $426 were subscribed by coloured 
people alone for colonization purposes. Many of 
these were the subscriptions of slaves; and of the 
whole subscriptions (which I read over) | am sorry 
to say, it was on a more liberal ecale than the sub- 
scriptions of the friends of colonization with us. 

While I was sitting with Mr. Cresson a letter 
was brought him from the Post Office. On open- 
ing it there was found enclosed five dollars, remitt- 
ed to him by a free coloured man in Charleston S. 
C. He remarked that this was the seventh re- 
mittance of the same amount each, which he ha! 
received from free coloured men in Charleston. A 
subscription was then in progress in Charleston 
among the coloured people fur Colom zation- In 
Charleston, several respectable free coloured per- 
sons said to Mr. Cresson that, in their opinion, all 
the respectable free coloured people in Charleston 
would have emigrated to Liberia ere this, had it 
not been for the evil influence of stories circulated 
to the prejudice of the Colony. ‘The Charleston 
Mercury, which had long violently opposed the 
Colonization Society, entirely changed i's tone on 
the occasion of Mr. Cresson’s visit, and warmly ad- 
vocated the Society. 

In Richmond Va. Mr. Cresson said, that twoand 
a half years since he should not have dared to speak 
in behalf of the Colonization Society, on account of 
abolition influence, But now he addressed four 
different congregations on one Sabbath. In one of 
thesé there were from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand coloured persons. One of the churches he ad- 
dressed was Bishop Moore’s—known as the Monu- 
mental church. On the same day he was solicited 
to address three other congregations in Richn nd, 
which he was compelled to decline. Since his visit, 
the Southern Churchman has more warmly espous- 
ed the cause of Colonization. 

From these and many other details given me by 
Mr. Cresson, I cannot but think that the Coloniza- 
tion Society has received of late, from various 
causes, a strong, favourable impulse in the South 
and West. This will harmonize well with the new 
project in England of which Mr. Buxton is the 
head. Mr. Cresson had received the “ African 
Colonizationist,” the first number of which was is- 
sued from London on the 22d February, which we 
remember as the birth day of Washington. J. R. 

[ Vermont Chronicle. 

From Ux London Christian Observer. 


THE ELDER SON IN THE PARABLE OF THE 
PRODIGAL. 


Different opinions are entertained as to the 
character of the elder son, introduced by our Lord 
into his affecting und instructive parable of the 
prodigal son, (Luke xv. 11—32.) And yet there 
seems an easy method of determining the points in 
dispute, namely, by referring to the occasion which 
gave rise to the parable, and the persons to whom 
it was addressed, and which furnish the key to its 
interpretation. Luke xv. 1.2: “Then drew near 
unto him all the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, 
saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them.” 

Surely there can be no doubt that the publicans 
and sinners, so graciously received and instructed 
by our Lord, are. represented by the prodigal son 
returning to his father; and that the * murmuring’ 
of the Scribes and Pharisees is exhibited in the 
jealous dislike of the elder son to the warm re- 
ception given to his predigal brother. Jn short, it 
would seem inevitable to conclude at once that the 
elder brother represents a proud self-righteous, en- 
vious Pharisee. | 

This however is not admitted by all. Some 
stumble at the free and hearty reception of the 
rodigal; and maintain that what is said of the 
elder brother proves him to have been highest in 
his father’s esteem, and the best after all. Ver. 
31: “Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine.” This is a point of great moment; 
for it touches the free grace of the Gospel, and the 


doctrine of the universal corruption of man, whic 


renders a free pardon needful for all. 
The elder son’s disposition betrays itself too 
clearly in that when he heard of his brother’s re- 
turn, and his father’s joy over him, “* He wasangry, 
and would not go in.” Could he have any real 
love for his father, any sympathy with him, any 
proper filial affections, not to join in the rejoicing 
on such an occasion? And even when his father 
came and entreated him, he still stands out, boasts 
of his own conduct,. and complains of his Father's 
neglect. ‘ Lo, these many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy command- 
ment; and yet thon never gavest me a kid that I 
might make merry with my friends.” There 
must have been something utterly wrong in his 
whole state of thought and feeling to produce such 
conduct and such sayings. 

But because the father did not plainly contradict 
this, some take it for a true statement, and main- 
tain that the father’s answer does in fact confirm it, 
and put the elderson in the best position. A r fer- 
ence to other passages, where the character of the 
Pharisees is spoken of, will at once dispel these de- 
lusions. Matt. xxi. 28—32: But what think ye? 
A certain man had two sons; and he came to the 
first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard. He answered and said, I will not: but after- 
ward he repented, and went. And he came tothe 
second, and said likewise. And he answered and 
said, I go sir; andgyent not.” Here we have the real 
character of the men; great profession but not 
true obedience. So also in Luke xviii. 9—14, we 
have the parable of the boasting Pharisee and the 
penitent publican, which we are expressly told was 
spoken * unto certain which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous and despised others.” 
The difficulty of the father’s answer is obviated 
by the consideration that he spoke in a moment of 
joy and tenderness, when he would only desire to 
show paternal Jove for both his sons. And his 
words imply no more than that the kindness shown 
to the prodigal would be no disparagement and no 
loss to the elder son, even if he were as obedient 
and as dutiful as he pretended tobe. He did not 
disinherit him by receiving his brother: he was wel- 
come to all his father had, if only he had a heart 
and mind to enjoy it. It is like the answer to the 


* murmurers’ in the parable of the labourers, Matt. 


xx. 13—15: “Friend I do thee no wrong :—Is thine 
eye evil because I am good ?” 
It has been said that we do not know but that 
the elder brother may have gone in after all at his 
father’s persuasion. But no such intimation is 
given: on the contrary in the parallel passage in 
Matt. xxi. 31, 32, we see the dreadful working of 
this proud, jealous, envious disposition more fully 
developed : ‘* The publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you. For John came 
unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye be- 
lieved him not; but the publicans and the barlots 
believed him: and ye, when ye had seen it, re- 
pented not afterward, that ye might believe him.” 

God did not disinherit the unbelieving Jews: to 
them first was the Gospel preached. But if they 
thought themselves heirs already, and would not 
submit to the new dispensation of their father’s 
house, in order to share in its more abundant bless- 
ing, they excluded themselves. See Acts xiii. 45, 
46: “When the Jews saw the multitudes they 
were filled with envy. Then Paul and Barnabas 
waxed bold, and said, It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to you ; 
but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal live, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles.” 

This subject is important at all times, and more 
especially now, when new and most insidious at- 


tempts are made to undermine the doctrines of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Every thing is dangerous® whieh at all 
controvert the Apostle’s decided nt, 
Rom. iii, 22—-24: “ For there ia:po diffesegee ; for 
come short o g ory 
deing justi reel hie grace through the re- 
domation thet is ia Jesus.” All must enter 
by the door of nee and humility, and ac- 
knowledge salvation to be the gift of God, or Bor 
never enter the kingdom of heaven. And, indeed, 
‘in thie way the holy law is established as well as 
the blessed Gospel. For the humble and believing 
are the only truly obedient; and pride, self-right- 
eousness, jea » and envy, are es much inst 
the mind and will of God, as the most hateful sins 
of intemperance. 

Having lately called the attention of your read- 
ers to a mistranslation from Pescal in the Oxford 
Tracts, [ take the oportunity of thanking you for 
your able exposition of the true meaning of the pas- 
sage; and I now subjoin the very next paragraph 
from Pascal, as a suitable termination to this paper, 
‘and as showing that he knew well how to dis- 
‘tinguish between ‘ justifier’ and ‘ sanctifier.’ Tom. 
2. Art. xviii. 12: “ Jeeus Christ is come that those 
who see not might see, and that those who see 
might become blind: he is come to heal the sick, 
and leave the healthy to die; to call sinners to re- 
pentance, and to justify them, and leave those who 
think themeelves just in their sins: to fill the 
empty, and to leave the rich destitute.” ier 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1840. 


Minutes or tue AssemsLy.—We would in- 
form a member of the Presbytery of Orange, that 
that Presbytery did not pay to the Treasurer of 
the General Assembly, for the Contingent Fund, 
as much by five dollars, as the Presbytery report 
in their statistical table. The minutes were sent 
to all the members of Presbytery, and to a list of 
laymen whose names were forwarded. A very 
small balance then was left to the fund, for which 
no direct equivalent in minutes was returned. 
Presbyteries should remember that other expenses 
besides printing the minutes, are to be provided 
for out of this fund, and that they do very litile 
or nothing, who contribute no more to it than will 
pay for their minutes. Those Presbyteries which 
contribute liberally, do not expect a copy of the 
minutes for every half dollar so sent, aware that 
other heavy expenses are to be met by this fund. 
Thus, as an example, four Presbyteries contribu- 
ted $292, which on the strict guid pro quo system, 
would entitle them to 584 copies of the minutes, 
and yet they unitedly receive but 100 copies. 
We notice these things, in order to rectify a prev-' 
alent mistake on the subject, and in hopes of 
eliciting larger contributions from our Presbyte- 
ries for the Contingent Fund. 

Dr. Brecxinrince.—We neglected to men- 
tion in our last, that the Rev. Dr. John Brevkin- 
ridge has resigned his office of General Agent of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
On the acceptance of hia resignation, the Execu- 
tive Committee express their “sincere regret that 
circumstances make it necessary for him to leave 
the service of the Board.” Dr. Breckinridge, 
whose health has been much impaired by resi- 
dence and labour in a Southern climate, is now at 
the North, but will soon return to New Orleans, 
the present field of his Jabours, where, as we have 
heard, he exerts an influence of the most exten- 
sive and salutary kind. May the Lord prosper 
him. 


Rutoer’s Cottece.—This [nstitution situated 
in New Brunswick, N. Jersey, has recently elected 
Abraham B. Hasbrouck, Esq., President, in place of 
the Rev. Philip Milledoler, D.D. resigned. The 
Presidency of this institution was first unanimous- 
ly proffered to the Rev. J. J. Janeway, D.D., who 
declined accepting it. 


A Carnouic Seminarny.—Io an advertisement 
of the Ladies’ Academy of the Visitation in 
Georgetown, District Columbia, we notice some 
paragraphe which are curious and worthy of at- 
tention. The first assures the public that pat- 
ronage is derived frem Protestants, notwithstand- 
ing their daughters are to be exposed to the in- 
sidious influence of popery. 

“ Of course, their religion is the religion of their 
holy founders; yet they have always enjoyed the 
patronage of their Protestant neighbours 
And the second acknowledges that the most rigid 
system of inspection is exercised, denying to the 
young ladies the most ordinaty liberty even in 
concerns of a strictly private and family kind. 

“The young ladies, when visited, are always 

attended by a sister. The Jetters written or re- 
ceived by them are examined by the Directress pre- 
viously to their delivery.” 
- Tous it is surprising that Protestants who have a 
regard to the religious profession of their daugh- 
ters, should voluntarily expose them to such dan- 
ger, as must arise from such a connexion. 


Revivats.—By late arrivals from the Ameri- 
can colonies in Africa, we learn that there is a 
very unusual attention to religion prevailing among 
the colonists. 


A Rexapse.—A Universalist preacher in Mas- 
sachusetts, recently renounced @Js principles, and 
still more recently has returned to them. On the 
occasion of his reconciliation with his former 
friends, from whom, by the way, he had only 
been separated for a very short time, he makes the 
amende honorable, and apologizes for his tempo- 
rary defection. The account he gives of him- 
self, when stripped of its verboseness, is simply 
this, that he became dreadfully alarmed about the 
salvation of his soul, and while in this state of 
mind, fully believed that there was a hell; bat 
when his health became better,<hie fears were 
dissipated, and then he returned like the sow that 
was washed, to her wallowing in the mire. 

“ When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk 


would be, 
When the Devil got well, the Devil a monk was he.” 
The gentleman is not yet out of the woods ; he 
may be sick and frightened again, when it will 
not be quite so easy to relapse into the quiescence 
of his universalist belief. 


Tue Dairy Prese.—The Daily Chronicle of 
Philadelphia, of the 8th instant, a penny paper, 
contains under its editorial head, a theatrical no- 
tice, which deserves reprobation. ‘The Chronicle 
bas plumed iteelf on its superior moral bearing, 
and has on this account claimed patronage from 
our best citizens; nay, in the very number to 
which -we take exception, it declares iteelf to be 
“a conservator of the public morals,” and yet in 
noticing a theatrical exhibition, it says : 

Mies Cushman deliglited us. She absolutely 
lost herself in her identity with the character of 
Nance; and though the part is not a pleasant one 
to contemplate, she lent it a charm that 

ilt of ite hideousness, and made even vice in its 

west depths positively alluring.” 
This an editor, and a professed conservator of pub- 
lic morals, tells his young readers, without a 
caution, without a word of reprobation, nay in the 
terms of highest flattery to the actress. | 


Questions.—An intelligent lay corres- 
pondent in Ohio, asks our opinion on the follow~ 


| ing po ints, viz: 


Ist. What course of conduct, as private mem- 
bers, should we pursue towards the New-school 


Presbyterians 
2d. Should we ize their churches in our 


individual relations, as entitled to the denomina- 
tion of Christian ! 

3d. Should an Old-school, or true Presbyterian, 
under any circumstances, partake of the sacred 
emblems of Christ’s death, ina New-school church; 
and if a member of any orthodox Presbyterian 
church should go to such a church, and not only 
listen to the sermon, but sit down with them to the 
commemuration service, how is he to be dealt with 
by the Session of a sound Presbyterian church ? 

4th. How should we treat the Methodist church? 
Is it really a Church of Christ? if 80, would it be 
wrong to commune with Methodists ! 

It may at a single glance be perceived that 
these questions are such as may arise in any 
neighbourhood where there are churches of the dif- 
ferent kinds mentioned, and that they necessarily 
will excite discussion. We of course do not pre- 
sume to pronounce an authoritative opinion, as if 
we certainly were acquainted with the views of 
the Church at large, but give our individaal opin- 
ion, which our readers may adopt or reject for a 
better. 

In relation to the jirst question, if it bas re- 
spect to our conduct towards members of New- 
school churches In social intercourse, we say it 
should be kind, affable, and courteous, and free 
from all that bitterness which might be supposed 
to apring from sach a controversy as has recently 
been settled in our Church. If such conduct is 
not reciprocated, it would be in every point of 
view better to abstain from such intercourse alto- 
gether. 

In regard to the second and third questions, 
which may be considered together, we would re- 
mark, (1.) That the churches of the New-school 
are the abettors of great and dangerous error. 
Such was the solemn decision of the supreme ju- 
dicatory of our Church. Some of the pastors in 
these churches are avowedly the supporters of 
opinions which are not only in conflict with the 
fundamental doctrines of the standards of our 
Church, but which are regarded as a semi-Pela- 
gian heresy. Others, if they do not avow their 
belief in these doctrines, nevertheless uaphold 
those who do, and regard them as unessentia! va- 
riations from the true faith. The sessions and 
members of such churches generally harmonize 
with their pastors, so that they are to be regarded 
as ecclesiastically one with them. (2.) We re- 
mark that on these accounts the supreme judica- 
tory of our Church, has unequivocally declared, 
that such facts were a bar to communion, and did 
accordingly separate such churches from their con- 
nexion. (3.) Christian fellowship can only con- 
sist with unity in the faith. Now in view of 
these things, we are unable to say how far a 
church may depart from the faith without forfeit- 
ing its character as a Christian institution, and 
hence when we koow that a church has fallen into 
serious error, we think all due caution should: be 
used in expressing any opinion on the subject. If 
however the question is, may we recognize such 
achurch by participating in the ordinances as 
therein administered, we unhesitatingly answer, 
no. We do not say that there should be no such 
participation, because the charch is not Christian, 
but, lst. Because itis unnecessary. 2d. Because 
it is inexpedient, inasmuch as it is a countenanc- 
ing of error, an implied censure upon the supreme 
judicatory of the Church, which has decided that 
there was not a proper basis of fellowship in the 
aggregate, and therefore not in particular churches 
or individuals ; and finally, because, if such acts 
of communion should become frequent, it might 
and probably would, result in diminishing the 
sense of the evils of error, and perhaps lead to 
propositions for union in which the truth might be 
wacrificed. Whether, individuals belonging to 
orthodox churches, who persist in such public in- 
tercommunion with new-school churches, should 
be made answerable to their session for their con- 
duct, is another part of the question. We re- 
gard it as the duty of a session, to adinonish such 
individuals, and explain to them the tendencies of 
the course they are pursuing, and by lenient mea- 
sures, persuade them to desist. If this will not 
answer, they should be advised to retire from the 
church quietly ; and if this is not effectual, the 
session must be directed by the circumstances of 
the case in the adoption of ulterior measures. The 
reply thus given to the second and third questions, 
may be taken as a reply to the fourth question. 
We have great respect for the Methodist denomi- 
nation, and yet we believe they maintain very 
important errors, errors sufficient to interpose a 
bar to communion. The very fact that the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist churches have regarded 
their respective differences as sufficient to keep 
them apart as separate denominations, is strong 
evidence, that it was designed to keep the indi- 
viduals of the respective denominations apart. For 
if one individual may break through the barrier, 
so may ten thousand, and if so many, then there 
is no reason for the denominational distinctions. 
We are aware of the reply which may be given 
to this view, which is, that if we expect to com- 
mune with professors of religion of other denomi- 
nations in heaven, we should not refuse to do it 
onearth. Thetwo states of the Church thus brought 
together, are very different, and the argument has 
no force, inasmuch as the perfect communion in 
heaven, will be founded on the most perfect agree- 
ment in sentiment, and the perfection of the first 
will depend on the perfection of the last. So if 
all churches on earth will renounce their errors, 
there may be one denomination, one communion ; 
but while such errors exist, there will be a justi- 
fication on the score of right, as well as on the 
score of policy, of each denomination standing 
apart by itself, | 

Circumstances Cases.—The secular 
presses are teeming with accounts of political 
meetings held throughout the country, consisting 
of thousands of individuala, and addressed by 
the greatest orators uf the country. ‘The two 
great conflicting parties adopt the same method 
to secure the success of their: respective candi- 
dates, and it is not our intention to say that it is 
not a legitimate mode of electioneering, but 
merely to derive from the fact a few reflections. 

1, A man’s salvation is of more importance to 
him than the election of any particular man to 
the presidency, and yet most men appear to be 
more engrossed in the latter than in the former. 

2. How long might the religious papers urge 
the attendance of people to a religious meeting, 
without succeeding in collecting two, five, ten, 
or twenty thousand people ? 

3. Why is it that excuses which would pre- 
vent people from attending a religious meeting, 
would have no effect in deterring them from a 
political gathering ? 


THE PRES 


urging the claims of their favourite candidate, 
would they not be set down as enthusiasts or 
madmen? And yet it would seem that there is 
stronger reason for enthusiasm in the one case 
than in the other, inasmuch as eternity is of 
greater moment than time. 

5. If it be perfectly proper for political orators 
to travel over the land, to make speeches to pro- 
mote the presidential election, we hope we shall 
hear no more of the impropriety of religious mis- 
sionaries going to and fro to teach the people the 
way of lile. 

G. If religious teachers should go through the 
country, addressing thousands, from a platform in 
the open air, we should probably hear of mea- 
sures being adopted to disperse the mob by enfor- 
cing the riot act. 

Now although it be said that circumstances 
alter cases, yet we cannot see why men should 
not be as zealous for religion as for politics, and 
why it may be a very commendable thing to rouse 
the whole country to make a president, and yet a 
very wrong thing to make a stir to save souls. 
Every man certainly should feel an interest in the 
preservation of our political institutions, but let 
him feel at least an equal interest tn the salvation 
of his own soul, and the prosperity of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 


Temperance.—The following extract of a let- 
ler from an officer on board the United States fri- 
gate Potomac, dated Rio Janeiro, July 4, 1840, 
contains an item of exceedingly interesting infor- 
mation. If our naval officers generally would 
contribute their influence for the progress of tem- 
perance, we should oftener be called to record 
such pleasing facts. 

“You will, Iam sure, be glad to hear, that of a 
crew and officers amounting to 279, about 220 
have voluntarily stopped their grog: and | have 


strong hopes that before the cruise expires, the 
number will be increased.” 


A Minister Deceasep.—We learn with much 
regret, that Rev. Joseph Campbell, D.D., pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Milford, N. Jersey, 
and lately of Hackettstown, Las departed this life. 
We are not apprized of particulars, but expect to 
receive an appropriate obituary. The works of 
Dr. Campbell as a pastor, still live to praise him. 


Dx. Hewitr’s Sermon.—We have been fa- 
voured with a copy of a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Hewitt, before the General Association 
of Connecticut, at its annual meeting in New 
Haven, in June last; and it affords us much plea- 
sure in knowing that occasional opportunities are 
afforded for the exhibition of such truths, even at 
the very seat of one of the most pestilent sys- 
tems of error which ever obscured the light and 
glory of the Church. Dr. Hewitt is a sound di- 
vine, and a fearless preacher, and on this occa- 
sion he addressed the Association from Ephe- 
sians iv. 3—6. His first proposition was, that 
‘the religion of Christians, being divine, is one 
and the same in all of them ;’’ in opposition to 
those who, while they admit that the Christian 
religion is objectively one and the same, yet it 
may be seen by different individuals in so many 
aspects, as to be subjectively different; as if the 
trath could be a different thing in different minds. 
The advocates of the latter notion are the no 
creed men, or those unionisis who would form a 
universal church without any regard to distinct- 
ive doctrines. They regard every thing as reli- 
gion which professes to be such, or rather they 
believe that truereligion may consist with the gross- 
est errors in doctrine, of course they dislike doctri- 
nal truth to be regarded as a test of character. 
The proposition that the religion of Christ is one 
and the same in all, undoubted as it is, and sus. 
ceptible of clear demonstration, is the best refuta- 
tion of the lax scheme of modern days, and the 
justification of those who tenaciously adhere to 
what they regard as principles of Scripture truth 
and duty, and are unwilling to compromise them, 
whatever outcry may be raised by a false charity. 

Dr. Hewitt’s second proposition is, that * it is 
by means of their union in faith and obedience, 
that Christians are united with each other.”’ This 
only true and valid ground of union is ably illus- 
trated. Various forms of error, which are well 
known in and about New Haven, are adverted to, 
as having, by their introduction, affecied this 
ground of communion and fellowship. We can 
give but one brief extract. ; 

* On the other hand, it is impossible fora true 
believer to receive and love as a brother in the Lord 
any one, whe does not exhibit the faith of Christ. 
However respectable and amiable he may be in 
other particulars, or however closely allied to him he 
may be by najure and all social and civil affinities, 
yet if he be not Christ’s, or does not appear to be 
his, it is impossible to give him the heart of Chris- 
tian fellowship, whatever he may do with his hand. 

“For this faith there is—there can be—no sub- 
stitute—no equivalent. It may be counterfeited, 
it may be denied—it may be derided and trodden 
under foot; but it has no equal. 

“From this view of Christian fellowship, it is 
plain that true believers are not at liberty to make 
terms of union at their option. Men can associate 
for various purposes and with various persons at 
their option, and dissolve their societies at will. 
Not so with Christians. The church is the house of 


the living God—it is the body of Christ—it is the 


temple of the Holy Ghost—it is the pillar and 
ground of the truth. It is no contrivance of men, 
nor is it at their disposal. All who are made over- 
seers in the church are not Lords of God’s heritage. 
They are overseers to feed and cherish, not to work 
and drive. They are merely ministerial in their of- 
fice, and can neither originate nor abrogate any 
thing. ‘Tocome worthily to the communion of saints 
is not theirs to give, but to them for whom it is pre- 
pared of the Father.” 


Dr. Hewitt’s last proposition ig, that ** when 
united in faith and submitting to the authority of 
Christ and his apostles according to the written 
word, differences in other respects appear among 
Christians, they are to be borne, with reciprocal 
meekness, always keeping the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.”” Although the views of 
the writer in adverting to the present posture of 
the controversy in New England are summarily 
expressed in this sentence, * all contentions would 
cease among us, were it to appear unequivocally, 
that the doctrines of our Confession of Faith are 
cordially held in their genuine import. ‘his will 
make peace, and nothing else will and nothing else 
should,” yet we cannot deny ourselves and our 
readers the gratification of hearing the Dr, more 
fully ; and accordingly we copy the remarks un- 
der this head entire. 


“ Every believer is burdensome to his brethren, in 
some respect or other, at one time or another, and 
needs that “charity which beareth all things.” 
Peculiarities of temper, diversity of abilities, in- 
equalities of knowledge and temporal condition, 
and indwelling sin in all, show that the oneness, of 
saints is spiritual and mystical, not natural and 
ceconomical. ‘How often shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him,” is a case of consci- 
ence and a problem of love, which all members of 
the household of faith are obliged to solve. Church- 


4. If Christians dieplayed half the zeal in re-| 
commending their Saviour, that politicians do in 


es in their best estate are liable to disturbances, 
and oftentimes of a tumultuous and threatening de- 
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res ks but when the vital organs of faith and | 
are sound and entire, peace is soon re-| 
stored, and the unity of the epirit continues. It is 


ralz, that relapsed individuals and decayed or divid- 
ed churches, and fraternities of churches and pas- 
tors are reclaimed, When this is wanting, the vis 
medicatrix ecclesiae is extinct, and dissolution is 
inevitable. “Tell it unto the church” is the ulti- 
mate resort ofall gospel plaintiffs ; but if the church 
be itself the party offending, or if it be perverted 
or indifferent, thereisno remedy. — 

“Hence the urgent necessity of preserving im- 
maculate the vital principles of gospel union ; for 
by these alone can all other evils to which the 
church is liable be resisted or removed. Whilst 
then all the infirmities, and even sins of Christian 
brethren are to be endured, so longasthey assail not 
that by which they are to be both meekly borne 
with and affectionately reclaimed, the sin that 
se¢ks the heart and spirit of Christ’s mystical body, 
is to be at once repelled, and no place given to it, 
nonot for an hour. “If the foundation be 
slroyed what can the righteous do?” If wood, hay, 
and stubble, are mixed up with gold, silver and 
precious stones, and all are on the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being the chief 
corner stone, there is solid footing for patience and 
hope. Wood, hay and stubble are perishable and 
momentary; they disfigure but they do not corrode, 
they may conceal, but they do not annihilate the 
gold and precious stones of the sanctuary, neither 
do they crush its foundation. 

“The constituent elements of the fuith once de- 

livered to the saints,’ fundamental to the being of 
a sound and healthful Christian community, are the 
doctrines of Eternal Personal Election—Original 
Sin and Native Depravity—Particular Redemp- 
tion—Efficacious Grace and Fival Perseverance. 
Scripturally understood and cordially embraced, 
they are the vital truths of the Gospel of our salva- 
tion. They are several in enumeration, and dis- 
tinct in apprehension, yet they are essentially one 
—one body—one spirit. If any amongst us are 
otherwise minded, let them openly and explicitly 
show wherein they dissent, and their reasons for it, 
and if they are notas openly and — met and 
refuted, it will be because “ there is not left a pro- 
phet in Israel.” Asto the meaning and compass 
of these several points, they cannot be better de- 
fined, than they are in our Confession of Faith—the 
doctrinal articles of Saybrook Platform. 
“ Happily for the Congregational Ministry and 
churches of Connecticut, a body of evangelical 
doctrine, which from the beginning united those 
who have held it one to another, to Scripture and 
to Christ, remains with us unaltered and unre- 
pealed. Whatever here and there a particular 
church may have done to the contrary, or ministers 
on their private responsibility may have preached 
or published impugning either of those cardinal 
truths above mentioned, or the spirit and scope of 
the whole, that symbol of the faith and fellowship 
of the Fathers has never been set aside, by any act 
annulling its legal or moral obligation on every 
minister associated here, or in the districts within 
our bounds, and on each consociated church. How- 
ever remiss our immediate predecessors or we, may 
have been, in our duty both to have and to hold, to 
teach and to require with all earnestness, this body 
of doctrine, that remissness inculpates not that form 
of sound words and gospel ordinances under which 
we were nurtured, and whose possessions we occu- 
py, but ourselves. If present or past unfaithfulness 
or disaffection annuls any thing, it is not the right 
and title of Saybrook Platform to its authority, but 
our right and title to the names we bear, to the posts 
we fill, and the associated fellowship we profess to 
ubserve. All this, let it be repeated, is well for us, 
and for those who may come after us. Had our 
Fathers left us their several usages and opinions 
only ; had they lived without form and order, disso- 
ciated, and independent, with no other intercourse 
than that which was accidental or occasional, with- 
out a common and acknowledged symbol of their 
faith and worship, anomolous, heterogeneous, va- 
grant as to their theology, we might well exclaim 
—these are usages, mere usages—of no more force 
than other customs and fashions which are always 
and everywhere changeable und evanescent. 

“ Usages may be displaced by usages, as one cus- 
tom or fashion is pushed aside by another. Not so 
with solemn covenants—with constitutions, with 
those organic compacts, symbols and ordinances 
which unite many into a body corporate and politic 
fitted to include thousands and tens of thousands 
and intended to be transmitted from generation to 
generation. Each subsequent accession of individ- 
uals toa community thus formed involves on their 
part, an express or implied assent to its principles, 
and a promise to abide by them. And no release 
from this obligation can be infered or implied from 
the carelessness of those who admit or the ignor- 
ance and indifference of those who are admitted to 
its privileges. There is but one way of avoiding 
the charge of faithlessness and hypocrisy in cases 
of this sort, when the symbols of a religious com- 
munity, no longer express the actual faith of those 
whose public standards they are; and that is by 
altering or abrogating them with the like solemnity 
with which they were formed, adopted and ratified. 
Until this be done, no subterfuge will avail, from 
numbers, from the sanction of particular names how- 
ever venerable, from public opinion, from the lapse 
of time, or any other cause, to shield a Christian 
denomination trom the reprosch of being one thing 
in name and another in reality. Ofa revolution of 
this sort, we have no indications; fur one and all 
proclaim themselves Calvinists, and glory in the 
name. A suspicion to the contrary, and much more 
an open charge of Arminian or Pelagian heresy, is 
resented as an injury, and repelled as calumny. 
When certain statements of doctrine, or modes of 
explaining, vindicating and applying them are ex- 
cepted against, as being in effect a subversion of the 
cardinal points of the syetem which is in force 
amongst us, the reply is, that there is no variation 
essentially and of much moment in these new 
views ; that they are but shades ;—that shades oy 
difference hinder not substantial agreement. If 
this be so, the day of concord, of unity in spirit in 
the bonds of peace, cannot be afar off. For if these 
shades are mearly shades, and those who make 
them are the servants of Him who is without vari- 
ableness or sliadow of turning,” they will not 
long glory in that as an honourable distinction, 
which:-to say the least of it is a badge of human 
imperfection. ‘ Shades of difference,” of which 
we often hear, may mean much, or little, or nothing 
atall. One thing they certainly mean—and that 
is a difference. if they be of so trivial a description 
as to be beneath solemn and earnest rebuke and 
resistance, they are too trivial for the notice of 
those who bring them forward and glory in them. 
When men filling the sacred office of the ministry, 
descend from their high and holy vocation to the 
making of shades of difference, which minister 
questions for strife—difference—rather than godly 
edifying, their occupation cannot be long. eari- 
ness and disgust will bring them to a better mind, 
or the churches will provide for themselves better 
ministers. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TO MY SLEEPING CHILD. 


In slecp serene as marble statue lying, 
Child of my hopes, my vigils, and my prayer, 
While hours of night in mystic dance are flying, 
‘Thou seem’st a nestling dove, as meek, as fair. 


If rest were bliss, I could not wish thee higher 
Or purer good than this forgetfulness ; 

But thou art made to wake, and to uspire 
To height of action :—cou!d I wish thee less? 


For thou too art immortal, and forever, __ 
In joy or woe, must take thy — aight, 
Stretching thy opening powers with strong endeavour 
And voyaging through deep gloom or boundless light. 


I durst not lift the curtain, were it given 

To see thy course of gladness or of woe; 
That heart by many a pang may yet be riven, 
That form with many a transport yet may glow. 


To Him who gave thee would I freely give, 
Already yielded in baptismal vow ; 
Beneath those guardian wings thy soul shall live, 
‘Those wings of mercy that o’ershadow now. 


Of earthly good or glory I implore 
No large inheritance, my little son ; 
Be but my God thy portion, and no more 
1 crave, but leave thee to the Holy One. 
WwW. A. 


by thé restorative virtue of pure doctrine and mo-| > 


de- | Pratt, for many 


For the Presbyterian, 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


St. Marys, Georgia, 28d August, 1840. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Congregation 
of “ the first Presbyterian Church of St. Marys,” 
held this day in the church, to receive the Report 
of the Committee appointed on the 16th inst., * to 
determine the manner in which this congregation, 
can most appropriately evidence their sorrow” at 
“ the decease uf the Reverend Horace S. Pratt, who 
was for many years our faithful and highly valued 
Pastor :” 

Major A. Clark (dne of the Trustees) in the 
Chair, and Mr, A. Wiliams, Secretary. 

Mr. Alberti, in behalf of said Committee, pre- 
sented a written Report, containing a brief history 
of the character and connection of the deceased 
with this church, from 1821 to the period of his de- 

rture from her in 1838, and the following reso- 

utions, 

lst. Resolved, That with sincere sorrow, we 
mourn the death of the Reverend Horace S. 
ars, our faithful and aftlection- 
ate and beloved Pastor, and late, Professor of 
Belles Lettres, and the evidences of Christianity, 
in the University of Alabama. 

2d. Resolved, That in testimony of affection and 
respect for the Rev. Horace S. Pratt, the First 
Pastor of this church, the congregation which re- 
ceived the benefit of his ministerial labours for 
over fifteen years, will erect a monument to per- 
petuate his memory, and their gratitude. 

3d. Resolved, That the mourning with which 
this afflictive providence, has caused us to clothe 
the church; be continued for the residue of the 
year; and as an additional evidence of respect, 
the members of it, will wear the usual badge dur- 
ing the same period. 

4th. Resolved, That the Chsirman of this meet- 
ing be desired to communicate to the widow and 
famity of our deceased and much loved friend, the 
assurance of our heart-felt sympathy, for their great 
loss, and that he inclose an authentic copy of all 
our proceedings in reference to this melancholy 
event. 

5th.. Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to receive contributions for 
the object designated in the second resolution— 
that said Committee be authorised to procure a 
handsome (but plain) monument, with suitable in- 
scription, and cause the same to be erected here, 
and inclosed, and that the names of the contribu- 
tors be entered on the minutes of the Church, and, 
further, that said Committee be authorised to pre- 
fer to the relatives of the deceased, our desire and 
request (if compatible with their feelings and 
views) that the remains of our beloved friend, be 
removed to this place, and that said Committee be 
authorised to hand over any excess of funds to “ the 
Ladies Benevolent Society of St Marys,” or other- 
wise dispose of the same as the Committee may 
deem best. ; 

6th. Resolved, That a copy of the Report, these 
resolutions, and other proceedings had on this oc- 
casion, be entered at large on the Records of “the 
first Presbyterian Church of St. Marys,” Georgia, 
and be duly signed by the Secretary and Chairman 
of this meeting. And, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions, be forwarded to the Editor of the Presby- 
terian, published in Philadelphia, with the request 
that he insert the same in his paper; which report 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

A. CrarK, Chairman. 

Avex. Secretary. 


For the Presbyteriun, 
GIVEN TO CHANGE. 


More have renounced their faith in prosperity, 
than in adversity, in affluence than in poverty, in 
favour, and courtly halls, than in persecution, and 
at the stake. When outward circumstances com- 
pel the soul to seek its comfort, and support in re- 
ligion, then are the truths of God precious—then 
are they held fast. But how often do smiles, 
favour and intrigue take from us, that, which force 
could never take? How often, from the Christian 
does the world professing friendship tear away a 
faith, and godliness, which he would never yield to 
the world, as an enemy ? 


Joab may not dare to attack Amasa, as a foe, but | good 


how easily does he disarm and kill him, when he 
comes, saying, “ Art thou in health my brother? 
and takes him by the beard and kisses him.” 

And how often thus does the smiling, and patron- 
izing world wrest the holy doctrines of the cross, 
and the holy lives of the saints from many profes- 
sing piety? A Moses, a Joseph, a Daniel and a 
Nehemiah, and those, who like them “ followed the 
Lord fully” surrounded with affluence, and courtly 
favour, are few compared with the martyrs, pro- 
phets, apostles, and saints. Generally it is in 
times of security, and favour, that the Christian 
backslides, that the church shamefully departs from 
her purity in doctrine, and strictness in discipline; 
then it is corruption spreads, and error finds fuster fa- 
thers inthe church. Then a zest for the truth 
seems to pall, taste hecomes fastidious, and the 
world being friendly, Christians are less careful to 
maintain a good walk. The same doctrine, the same 
duty become trite; wisdom’s ways become old; they 
seek some new way. Not that they wish new doc- 
trine, but that it be presented ina new form. Not 
that they would part with the cross, but it is dis- 
figured, and should be beautified; or they would 
change to a side-view of the cross. Let us have 
variety in preaching, a change of measures, some- 
thing to break this wearisome monotony! Too often 
in days of ease and worldly favour, there comes a 
morbidness of taste, a restlessness of feeling, and 
even a reckleseness that would barter away for 
novelty, that, which they know to be good; a 
wearying of the sane Gospel, preached in the 
same plain and simple style, the same voice, the 
same manner, the same form of worship, the same 
measures. A change in style, or a new voice 
might arouse us, or new measures might stir us 
up, and make us feel! And thus they would for- 
sake approved, and tried means for uncertain novel- 
ties. Rather than give a prayerful and diligent 
attention to the means God has established, and 
blessed, they would morbidly submit themselves to 
be operated upon by any and every novelty in doc- 
trine, and measure, that wildness, or fanaticism can 
invent; and all with the plausible plea, that they 
may be made to feel, or waked up. A plea plausi- 
ble indeed, but generally used by the soul too 
sluggish to attend seriously, and prayerfully to the 
established public, and private means of grace. 

It is the plea of the man conscious in some degre 
of backsliding, but unwilling to examine his own 
heart, and know whence he has fallen, and then 
seek repentance, but lazily committing himself to 
novelties with the vague trope that he “ may feel” 
and be aroused without the self fatigue of medita- 
ting upon the word of God or of examining his own 
heart. And almost unhesitatingly may it be affirm- 
ed of those who thus seek after novelty that they 
neglect private religious duties ; that they give all 
diligence in attending upon all places of excite- 
ment when they are not diligent in the duties of 
the closet—that they rely for reviving upon men 
and measures, rather than upon the grace and 
spirit of God. ‘That lassitude of body, and spirit, 
that fastidiousnes of taste, that morbidness of feel- 
ing, which too generally succeed affluence, and 
ease, whether in the nation, the church, or the 
Christian, and alike perilling the standing of each, 
indisposes the man for holding fast any principle 
no matter how good, and important. Then too 
will be found an opposition to exertion, at least to 
steady, and uniform spiritual exertion—a disrelish 
for the old, the slow, but Scriptural method of 
growing in grace. This meditating npon the word 
this searching of the heart, this purifying of the 
soul, this constant mortifying of the body, how 
monotonous, how wearisome, how slow, how ill 
adapted to this enlightened age! Thus -they 
long for some new, some shorter, easier and more 
refined way to Heaven. A way less unassuming 
and humble—a way of less self-denial and labour. 
When such a epirit prevails (and alas such a spirit 
is now too prevalent) Christians are greatly in 
danger of not holding fast that which is good ; then 
the rage is to hear, and _ not to read, to feel and not 
to think, to be excited rather than instructed, to 
be sanctified in public by noise, and excitement, 
rather than in private by closet prayer, and self- 
applying of the truth. Such Christians must be 
strangers to uniformity, they must of necessity be 
fitful, and irregular in their religion—the subjects 


of spasm and collapse, and possibly, too often their 
spasmodic affections are but bodily. And where 


‘this morbidness of feeling prevails—where they 


loathe that, which is old, and crave that which is 
new—where they forsake the tried for the untried, 
the known for the unknown—where they cannot 
relish the plain and simple truths of Scripture, and 
when it becomes too old fashioned, and not in cha- 
racter.with the improvements of the age, to receive 
quietly upon the Sabbath one or two plain instruc- 
tive sermons, receiving the word mixed with faith, 
and then prayerfully meditating upon the truth, 
that they might profit, and grow thereby; but 
when the rage is to run from place to place, hearin 
three or four sermons per Sabbath ; sermons hea 
with dissipation of feeling, without application, or 
after reflection; and too often bearing away 
nothing in recollection but who was there, the man- 
ner of the preacher, the things said prettily, or 
strangely said; when piety becomes noisy, public, 
and frothy, rather than quiet retiring, and medita- 
tive. When such is the spirit or character of the 
Christian or church then have they begun to vas- 
cillate, and strong is the probability that in their 
excitement, and feeling, they will utterly depart 
froin that, which is important, substantial, and good. 
And greatly do they need the exhortation and 
warning, “ Hold fast that which is good.” 


But such are endangered not merely because of 
their listless spirit, and their desire afier novelty, 
but because of the opportunities then abounding 
for gratifying such a spirit. There abound new 
inventions, new Christians with new names, new 
preachers with new modes. Men declaiming 
against that which is old,and saying “Come see 
my zeal for the Lord of Hoste.” One would at- 
tract by his noise. Another would draw crowds 
by his numerous anecdotes, and singular manner. 
Another would prove his zeal by hig continuous 
preaching, until the people are exhausted in body, 
and diasipated in mind, his own body exhaust- 
ed, his mind more than drained, his sterotyped 
anecdotes all told, and the zeal, and piety of 
all except themselves repeatedly, and severely 
condemned. Another will draw away the weak, 
and silly minded by creeping into their houses, 
by flattering attentions, and whining professions 
of regard. Yes how many are thus drawn 
away unable to resist such attention and kindnese. 
So kind, so free, so persuasive, so good, no wish to 
proselyte no, no, thus their affections are secured 
and almost before they are aware they are receiving 
the baptism of John the izamerser. How many in 
these unstable days will forsake the worship of 
their fathers, and change their faith, borne away 
by novelty. How many will leave the established, 
and frequently blessed means of grace, and break 
up their spiritual connection with friends, and cast 
in their lot with the unestablished, and unknown 
because in their worship they have felt much, or 
because they have been so sociable, and so kind, 
or because with them they will be more noticed, or 
made more important. How true of guch, they 
are driven about by every wind of doctrine. Such 
an one, perchance first avouches his faith in Pres- 
byterianism, hisapprobation and love for itedoctrines 
and government. Soon he passes by the tented 
worship of Methodism, he is brought within the 
altar, be feels, he weeps, he shouts; he never before 
experienced religion; and for a time he is all 
zeal, and greatly caressed, soon his zeal deadens, 
and newer converts receive the caresses, and short- 
ly you find him in a new scene of excitement, 
where he discovers that his former hopes were 
false, that he has been in error, and heretofore was 
neither a Christian nor baptized and now he 
avouches the anti-sectarian creed of the Christian, 
and receives the baptism of John the immerser. 
And this fancy sketch is only too true an outline 
of the instability, and fluttering of many noisy pro- 
fessors. A species of Christianity distracting and 
ruinous to the church. An instability, and fickle- 
ness that lowers, and degrades Christianity. An 
inconsistency and ignorance that greatly tends to 
increase infidelity. And alasa spirit too charac- 
teristic of the presentage of the church. Whether 
a man be an Epi lian, a Presbyterian, or a 
member of any sound and established church let 
him for his own sake, for the sake of the church, 
and Christianity not be fickle and fluctuating. If 
they have avouched their faith intelligently having 
proven all things let them hold fast that which is 


Closely connected to these, but not proceeding 
quite so far, are those, whu are not dis to 
change their name, or connexion, yet claim the 
privilege offreely gratifying curiosity. Those, who 
would retain their birthright in some particular 
church, yet claim the privilege of taking a mess of 
pottage with any, and every thing that bears the 
semblance ofa Christian church or people. The 
privilege of forsaking the church, and the means of 
grace, which they have declared has their prefer- 
ence, merely that they may gratify curiosity by wit- 
nessing some new ecene, or hearing some new voice, 
or of trying whether they shall like the manner and 
matter of some strange preacher. The strange 
privilege of di tenancing the church they love, 
and of countenancing one of which they may know 
nothing—the privilege of forsaking, and disheart- 
ning the preacher they have chosen, that they may 
gad after, and gape upon some unknown and per- 
haps boasting stranger—the privilege of tearing 
down the church of€geir choice. And how often 
is this done from no higher motive than idle curiosi- 
ty. Let there be new scenes or extra occasions in 
any church, whether it be the camp ground in the 
Methodist, or confirmation in the Episcopal, or the 
administration of the supper by strangers in the 
Presbyterian, how many prefer attendance upon 
these scenes rather than attend quietly, and prayer- 
fully the worship of their ownchurch. Or should 
the scene be the novel and edifying one of bap- 
tism by plunging, how many will forsake their 
usual and approved worship, and rush to the scene 
with the curious, and giddy, who make it an occa- 
sion of desecrating God's holy day. 


Say not that mine is the illiberality and preju- 
dice that would confine a people to their own min- 
ister, or church, I only say the man, who has intelli- 
gently chosen the /aith, and form of worship of any 
church, and by sucha choice declares that there he 
can worship with the least distraction, and most 
approbation, it is a duty he owes to his own soul, as 
well as to his preacher, and his God always to give 
that place of worship the preference, and to know 
well that he never furesake his own church unless 
he have a he motive, and a better reason than 
the gratifying of curisoity, and then | would add in 
the absence of your own preacher, wherever you 
may hear the doctrines of the gospel preached most 
to your edification, and profit, there give a respect- 
fuland prayerful attendance. But as you would 
hear profitably and grow in knowledge and grace, 
heap not to yourselves teachers, and never letan 
idle curiosity lead you to give attendance, and 
therefore, encouragement to any who would preach 
another gospel. 


Stead fastness is necessary would the soul increase 
in the knowledge of the truth, or increase in sanc- 
tification. True in every thing but most true in 
holy things that the unstablecan neverexcel. What 
progress can he make in building, who is always 
changing the site? What fruit can that man ex- 
pect, who never permits his trees to take root in 
any soil, but is always transplanting them toa bet- 
ter? What progress can the youth make in any 
science, or art, who is ever changing masters, or so 
fickle as to fly from study tostudy, or trom trade to 
trade? What progress in knowledge or in grace 
can the Christian make who is running from preach- 
er to preacher, from church tochurch! Whogives 
attention to manner and style rather then matter, 
who seeks stimulus rather than nourishment, ex- 
citement rather than instruction. Who desires to 
feel rather than be fed. Such may become critica 
of manner and style, and fluently discu+s the merits 
of many preachers, but know very: little even of the 
first principles of the oraclesof God. They, who 
have a rage for hearing many, and especially every 
strange preacher, are rarely practical or reflecting 
hearers. The Christian growsin knowledge and 

race not from the amount lieard, but from the truth 

e receives with faith, and makes the subject of 
meditation and application. And he, who would 
grow in grace and sanctification must hold fast, and 
apply the truth that sanctifies’ And observation 
authorizes the declaration that they who have the 
greatest rage for hearing are the least careful what 
they hear, and the least able to discriminate between 
the and evil. Such are more governed by 
feeling than by judgment, and far more disposed to 
talk of things seen, and of manner, than to ruminate 


upon the word, and be strengthened in spirit. Yes 
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although there are those who would fain persuade 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


it is painful observation that the unstable, and chang- | 
ing Christian, the man delighted with every novel- 
ty, anda raptures with every thing Mew, ie in 
spiritual things, like the babbling and frothy stream 
not very deep. And in the very nature of things 
it is utterly impossible, that he, who is carried about 
by every wind of doctrine should become acquaint- 
ed with any doctrine, or even the plainest truths of 
the gospel. And I speak things which | do know, 
and testify to things that I have seen, when I say 
that the individusl, or church, who becomes too Jib- 
eral to know, and hold fast their own confession and 
catechism—too liberal to attend upon their own 
spiritual teacher, but run with the populace to see 
and hear all, whether they come clothed in soft 
raiment, or with « cloak of camel’s hair, and leath- 
en girdle—who go out tosee every reed shaken in 
the wind, that such ere superficial, and frothy 
in their scriptural knowledge, public and clamorous 
in their zeal and extremly spasmodic in their = 
Or rather let me say in substance with the apostle 
they “ who after their own lusts heap to themselves 
teachers having itching ears will not endure sound 
doctrine, but turn away their ears from the truth 
and are turned to fables.” Nay should they hear 
even to exhaustion of body, and dissipation of mind 
if it be not the truth as it is in Jesus, they cannot 
be edified, established or sanctified. Common 
sense, observation, and the word of God, all combine 
in urging the exhortation of the text, the branch 
cannot flourish, and bear fruit that is changing from 
vine tovine, neither can the Christian grow in 
ce, and sanctification who is ever changing his 
ith, and spiritual connexion. Let the world 
speculate, vascillate and temporize, but let the Chris-. 
tian abide by that, which he has proven good. Let 
not him whose faith rests upon the unchanging word 
of eternal life be driven by every novelty as chaff 
before the wind, or always at in the breeze 
asthe leafofthe aspen. Let not Christians run 
greedily after novelty. Let them not be “as 
wandering stars” or as clouds without water carried 
about of winds” but let them “hold fast that which 
is good building up themselves on the most holy 
faith, praying in the holy Ghost, keeping themselves 
in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” Ss. 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. IX. 


There is one additional fact, that merits a par- 
ticular consideration among the unpropitious signs 
of the times, which although last, is not the least 
of those that demand our attention. I, therefore, 
remark, 

7. The strong aversion of the Christian public 
to contemplate the dark side of the question, and 
the general unbelief of the church’s danger, is 
one of the most fearful evidences of its reality. 
This is just as the Devil would have it. He never 
exercised his infernal sagacity in devising a plan 
of mischief against the church, without being 
equally intent to conceal the danger, and lull her 
to sleep, with the firm persuasion that all is well. 
Thus he did in his first fatal plot against the hu- 
man family. The awful danger to which they 
stood exposed was concealed from their view, uan- 
der the heaven-daring contradiction of divine truth, 
Ye shall not surely die.—Thus he often deceived 
the church of old, with the cry of “peace and 
safety,” when sudden destruction was impending 
over them. The fond persuasion “I am rich, and 
increased in goods, and have need of nothing,” 
while they were “ poor and wretched, and misera- 
ble, and blind, and naked,” proved fatal, not only 
to the Church of Laodicea, but to all the churches 
of Asia Minor.—The general belief that her trials 
were ended, and that the church was effectually 
secured against the power of her enemies, by the 
revolution of the 4th century, completely exposed 
her to one of the most successful and disastrous ats | 
tacks, that the adversary ever made. It is a com- 
mon maxim, attested by the experience of all past 
ages, and equally applicable to communities and 
individuals, that “we are frequently OY to 
the greatest danger, when we least appre Ay 
And the reason is manifest. When we are sen- 
sible of danger, we exercise all our skill and exert 
every power to prevent the evil, or to dimish its 
force. But when resting at ease, in ideal security, 
in such a moment as we think not, the storm bursts 
forth with resistless fury. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the aspect of the present 
age. The calm and quiet state of the world; the 
external prosperity of the church; the splendour of 
her benevolent operations, and a multitude of dther 
favourable tokens induce many to believe that the 
days of her trial and suffering are ended ; and that 
she has already assumed the attitude, in which she 
is to “ look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” Such persons cannot be persuaded to 
believe for a moment, that scenes of darkness and 
trouble may be near at hand. And yet, we have 
seen, that every indication of good, which it is our 
privilege to witness, is accompanied with porten- 
tous clouds of impending evil. 

That the church is even now exposed to peculiar 
danger, may be made to appear from other consi- 
derations than “ the signs of the times,” which 
have been enumerated. To two of these, | will 
venture to call the attention of my readers. 


1. It is evident from the word of God, that the 
day of final prosperity to the church is to be pre- 
ceded by a short but unexampled season of trouble, 
This fact is declared, not in a single passage, couch- 
ed in dark and mysterious language; but it is pre- 
sented in the most explicit terms, and repeated 
again and again, by the prophets of both the Old 
and New Testament. And yet there is not onlya 
strong aversion among ministers and people, to 
contemiplate these awful predictions, but means 
have been used to discountenance the attempt, and 
to bring it intodisrepute. I am aware that many, 
and perhaps all to a certain extent, who have 
written on the prophecies, have greatly erred, by 
assuming to themselves the character of prophets, 
instead of confining themselves to the simple and 
humble province of expositors of prophecy. And 
hence, there is, doubtless, much in their writings 
that is the fruit of mere fancy-and unsupported con- 
jecture. But to apply the epithet “ Religious Ro- 
mances” as has been done by high authority, to all 
works of this description, is certainly calculated 
to discourage even judicious effurts to explain the 
word of God, and must have a powerful tendency 
to confirm the church in the delusive persuasion of 
her present safety. ‘Though we have no reason to 
believe, that the whole plan of heaven as laid down 
in prophecy, can be distinctly understood and ap- 
plied, until the whole shall be developed in the 
dispensations of providence ; yet it would be equally 
inconsistent to suppose, that the only use of pro- 
phecy is to teach men, after the events had trans- 
pired, that the Omniscient God knew how to pre- 
dict them. One great object, doubtless is, to give 
the church some plain intimations, at least, of some 
capital events, that would prove fatal to her inter- 
ests, if their approach had been entirely unknown. 
This was the evident design of our blessed Lord’s 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem; and so 
striking were the signs of that terrible event which 
he had furnished, that the early Christians dis- 
tinctly recognised them and fled from the impend- 
ing storm. It is confidently believed, that for a 
similar purpose, are those predictions recorded, 
which manifestly relate to a time of unexampled 
trouble immediately preceeding the latter-day 
glory. And every attempt to turn away the at- 
tention of the church from that event, or to per- 
suade her, that those prophecies have no reference 
to the times which are now near at hand, are emi- 
nently calculated to increase her danger, and to 
multiply her tribulations, when the day of trial 
shall actually arrive. 

2. Another consideration which tends to the 
confirmation of the sentiment, that the church is 
now exposed to peculiar danger, is, that it is per- 
fectly inconsistent with the analogy of providence. 
That the church is destined to enjoy a season of 
unprecedented prosperity, in the latter days, is 
abundantly declared in the Holy Scriptures. And 


us, that the millenium js already past, (and a sorry 
one it must have been, if no one could recognize 
it, till it was gone by,) yet the anticipation of that 
glorious day, is now a matter of general and joy- 
ful belief. And one of the most satisfactory assur- 
ances of the safety, and happiness, and glory of the 


bound with a chain, and cast into the bottomless 
pit, and shut up, and a seal.set upon him, that he 
should deceive the nations no more, till the thou- 
sand years be fulfilled.” Rev. xx. 1—3. 

Has this notable event already transpired, and 
neither the church nor the world been sensible of 
the change? Or, when it shall take place, will 
the Devil tamely submit to this restriction, and 
quietly surrender the field, where, for ages, he has 
held unrestrained dominion, and led menkind cap- 
tive at his will? Is such a supposition consisteat 
with analogy? Has it not been uniformly seen, 
through the whole course of six thousand years, 
that when the Devil has discovered the clearest 
indications of the church's prosperity, when he 
has seen his own kingdom diminishing, and his 
territories straitened, he has put in requisition all 
his ingenuity, and exerted all | his energy to mnain- 
tain his ground? And can any person believe that 
he has less of the demon now, than he has always 
wer or that he will ever cease to act like him- 
self? 

Is it at all probable, that, in this day, when he 
sees so many bright evidences of the prosperity of 
Zion; when he beholds the church breaking forth 
on every side, lengthening her cords, and strength- 
ening her stakes;—when he hears the blessed Gos- 
pel, which he hates with perfect hatred, proclaim- 
ed among those nations in which his seat is, and 
where he has heretofore held undisturbed domi- 
nion ;—when he sees pagan altars razed from their 
foundations, and pagan idols prostrated in the dust, 
and their deluded worshippers bowing, with hum- 
ble reverence, at the foot of the cross; can he wit- 
ness all these favourable signs of the present times, 
with calin indifference, and resign himself to sleep 
on the crumbling ruins of his throne? And when 
he shall find himself completely driven into a cor- 
ner, will he tamely receive the chain, and volun- 
tarily surrender the kingdoms of the world, to the 
undisturbed possession of Zion's King? As wel 

might we expect, that the Devil himself will then 
become a saint; for without as great a change as 
this implies, he would never act so much unlike 
himself. 

In view of all the evidence, which the word and 
providence of God furnish, of an approaching 
“time of trouble such as never was since the be- 
ginning of the world, no, nor ever shall be,” fur 
the church to remain insensible and unbelieving, 
in regard to that event, is one of the most alarm- 
ing tokens of her danger; and if not corrected in 
time, will prove the means of increasing the hor- 
rors of that tremendous scene. 

Thus far | have pursued the method proposed at 
the commencement of this extended discussion: 
with what success, the future will determine. My 
object has been a worthy one—-to convince the 
church of her danger, and to put her on her guard 
against approaching evil. hether this benefit, 
to any extent will result, isa matter of doubt. But, 
one thing is certain—amidst ail the seeming pros- 
perity of the church in this day, there are a great 
many things which ex) ibit an alarming aspect, and 
therefore, cannot be viewed with indifference by 
the intelligent Christian. Ignorance may keep 
the minds of some shrouded in darkness, and pre- 
judice may close the eyes of others, that have once 

en opened; but neither will diminish the danger 
of the church, or put far off the evil day. On the 
contrary, they will certainly increase the perils, 
and accelerate the advent of that trying scene. 
“A prudent man forseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self; but the simple pass on and are punished.” 
This subject, therefore, furnishes many impor- 
tant lessons of instruction, of which the man of un- 
derstanding will gladly avail himeelf. To present 
some of these, will be the object of a future essay. 


MIcAtIAH. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR HISTORY. 


Although I anticipated the publication of the 
American history of our Church with much interest 
as a valuable repository of factz, I confessI did not 
expect that the historian could produce a narrative 
that would be likely to fix the attention of the 
general reader. But upon rising from the perusal 
of Dr. Hodge’s second volume, I em confident 
that it is not sectarian sympathy merely that has 
iven it all the attractions which I have found. 
he candid and honest account of the great revival 
of 1740—45 is, of itself, a most important contri- 
bution not only to the history of the times, but 
to the philosophy and theology of religious en- 
thusiasm and psychology. I am not aware that 
any notice-of that remarkable period exists that at 
al] answers the same purpose—the publications 
of President Edwards requiring, according to his 
own subsequent admissions many qualifications and 
corrections which a well-informed and dispassion- 
ate reviewer of the times is now able to make. 
The first chapter of the second volume appears to 
me more valuable for its views and illustrations of 
revivals than any previous work which could be 
placed in the hands of a student on this topic. 

Passing over the clear and complete history of 
the origin of the Schism in 1741, rich as it is to 
the ecclesiastical inquirer, I would mention as an- 
other subject of general interest the efforts of the 
Synods of Philadelphia and New York in the pro- 
motion of education and learning, both academical 
and theological. ‘The details of the infancy of in- 
stitutions which have grown up to such magnitude 
and consequence, must be eminently interesting to 
every curious reader. The same remarks may be 
made of many other heads—such as the steps taken 
by the Church in relation to the national revolu- 
tion of 1776; the scope of the jurisdiction of the 
original Synod and the subjects of their investiga- 
tion, &c. 

Many of the contemporary documents inserted 
in the work, are admirable on various accounts, 
and are highly illustrative of the character and 
temper of the times. In fact, the very names that 
occur in the successive periods of this volume of 
the history secure an interest in whatever is re- 
lated of them—the four Tennents, Blair, White- 
field, Dickinson, Finley, Davies, Edwards, Brain- 
erd, Irving, McWhorter, Waddell, Witherspoon, 
Sproat, Rodgers, Stiles, and many other names 
that are dear to the church, come before us in these 
pages as our busy predecessors in the councils and 
actions of her history. It is painful to shut a vol- 
ume which revives such associations, and leaves 
us to miss the fathers of our American Church; 
though it is encouraging to learn that their priv- 
ciples are those which in our own schismatic 
times, have been followed in the maintenance of its 
ecclesiastical integrity. 

I had supposed the tone of this work was so un- 
exceptionable, its impartiality so manifest, and its 
assertions so authenticated, that even those whom 
its precedents may put in the wrong, would not 
venture to assail it. But a counter history was 
undertaken as soon as the first appeared, and in 
dignity, calmness, consisteney and evidence, the 
specimen which has been issued, is in wonderful 
contrast with the work which it coarsely and clum- 
sily attacks. But the last number of the Biblical 
Repertory demonstrates by instances too palpable 
to be contradicted, that whatever may be the de- 
merits of the history, its corrector has not made 
his appearance in the angry polemic who has taken 
the field against it. One instance of the incompe- 
tency of the critic for his undertaking, may be 
cited as a sample of his whole work—it is the 
anachronism of attributing certain acts of the 
French Synod in the year 1644 to the favour with 
which the French Protestants were regarded by 
Francis |., which monarch died in 1547, just nine- 
ty-seven years before the date of his alleged favour 
to the Protestant cause ! 

But notwithstanding the attractiveness of the nar- 
rative itself, which commends the work to all 
classes of readers, and will fully reward their peru- 
sal; it is as the Constitutional history of the 
church that it is to be chiefly valued by the friends 
of ecclesiastical order and right principles; and by 
the Presbyterian as a demonstration of his rightful 
succession to the inheritance of the pure creed and 
government which his ancestors in Scot!and, Ire- 
land, Holland or France, secured in their double 
deliverance from popery and prelacy. 


I do not know whether the further continuation 
of the history is designed by the author, but how- 
ever this may be, it is a matter of congratulation 
that the true principles and policy of our church 
have been clearly traced from the settlement of 


church in that blessed period, is the divine declara- 
tion, that then, the grand adversary “ Shall be 


the country to the formation of the General As- 
sembly. X. 


@vecn Manayunk and Germantown, (Pa.) was destruy- 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE NEW VERSION, 

During the absence of the pastor of our church, 
and its being closed, I have been attending the 
different churches in the district in which I reside, 
and in course, attended that of Mr. Kennard, of 
north Eighth street, the pulpit being occupied by 
a gentleman, whose name I did not learn, from 
Norristown. But judge of my surprise, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that ina church just reared, and to which 
many accessions had recently been made, that 
blessed volume, God’s sacred word, as I have al- 
ways been taught to regard it, was put aside in its 
present translation, and obvious meaning, as too 
vulgar or ungrammatical in style, and too indeli- 
cate and unfit to be read in the family or social 
circle, or Sabbath schools! And what think you, 
was the reason given far all thisdeclamation ! One 
prominent one was, that infidels had jeered it for 
its indecencies ; that its style was not refined 
enough for this age or country; that the modern 
translation which he proposed, was to be styled 
the North American Bible; and that the Epistles 
of Paul were deficient in grammatical arran 
ment, to say nothing of other discrepancies. The 
cause of this attack, as the sequel abundantly 
proved, was that the venerable body of highly 
learned men, under King James, had not in their 
wisdom made the word Baptism read Immersion. 
A body, which he represented in active members, 
to number forty-seven, which he considered too 
small; and yet for the translation for which he was 
soliciting subscribers on the Sabbath, (which | 
think was nigh breaking at least one of the com- 
mandments,) was composed of only eight! A 
striking contrast. But, Mr. Editor, in favour of 
his North American Immersion Bible, he claims 
the opinions of Luther and Calvin ; and the coun- 
tenance of many Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches, but did not designate any. e also 
clsims in support of immersion, a Professor of one 
of the first Seminaries in the land, and at least 
twenty of the best Lexicons, together with Pro- 
fessor Alexander, of Princeton and —— 

NDEX. 


[Our correspondent states a singular fact in re- 
lation to our Baptist brethren. We had no idea 
that they were so zealous for their immersion Bi- 
ble, as to decry our present translation in any 
other than the one point. As to claiming certain 
Presbyterian divines and all the Lexicons in fa- 
vour of immersion, that is an unworthy artifice, 
which can succeed only with the vulgar. ]—Eb. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Firts.—The large six story stone flouring mill 
known as the Spalding mill, at Lockport, (N. Y.) took 
fire on Monday night, 31st ult. it is supposed from the 
friction of the machinery—and was entirely destroyed, 
with two and three thousand bushels of wheat, seven 
or eight thousand bushels of shorts and middlings, and 
about two hundred barrels of flour. The property 
was owned by Governor Marcy, of Albany, and Judge 
Hunt, of Lockport, and was valued at $35,000. In- 
surance only $15,000. 

A large mill and factory, with most of the machinery 
and contents, situated on the Wisahiccon creck, be- 


ed by fire, on Thursday night, 3d inst. : 

The pattern shop of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, at the Mount Clare Depot, together with a num. 
ber of patterns, tools, &c. was entirely destroyed by 
fire on Wednesday evening 2d. inst. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been the work of an incendiary. In. 
surance 1600 dollars. 

Larce Lanp Sate.—The Wheeling Gazctte states 
that a sale of 70,000 acres of the fine lands on the 
Wabash and Erie canal, between Fort Wayne, and 
Logansport, Indiana, is advertised by the State com. 
missioners for October 5th. A part of these lands will 
be offered at three dollars, a part at five dollars, and a 
few choice lots at seven dollars per acre, as the mini- 
mum prices. ‘The terms of payment, one-fourth at the 
sale; one-fourth in twelve months, and the residue in 
ten years from sale. The canal is now in operation 
for ninety miles, and will be completed to Lake Erie 
during next year. 


Suppen has been sudden- 
ly carried intothe bosoms of four families at Portland, 
Maine, by the deuths of five young ladies, who were 
drowned in the harbour. A party had been made up to 
visit the ships of war, then lying in Portland harbour; 
it consisted of nine persons, three lads and six young 
women. They embarked in a sail boat, or yacht, call- 
ed the Banner, and, after going on board the men of 
war, and cruising among the islands, were returning, 
when the boat was struck by a flaw and immediately 
fell over on her side and filled. Five of the young 
women had just gone into the cabin, on account of the 
heat; the other and the three lads were on deck. A 
small boat was attached to the Banner, which one of 
the lads cast off and rescued the other two and the 
maiden; but the five in the cabin perished. Their 
bodies were recovered by some gentlemen who were in 
another boat, at some distance, and hastened to the re- 
lief of the Banner; but halt an hour elapsed before the 
sunken boat could be sufficiently raised to extricate 
them, and all efforts to restore life were vain. 

The names of the five who perished are, Frances E. 
Ingraham, Julia Plumer, Adeline Thurston, and Eliza- 
beth and Caroline Llsley, the latter two aged eleven 
and thirteen. 

Emicrants.—From the Ist of January last to the Ist 
inst., 48,492 passengers from foreign countries arrived 
at the port of New York, being three hundred and 
forty more than arrived during the whole of last year, 
and nearly double the number who arrived during the 
whole of 1838. 


Exrraorpinary Risk in THe Mississtpr1.—For some 
wecks back says the Warsaw World of Wednesday, 
we have had very heavy thunder showers, chiefly in 
the night, particularly last weck, when almost every 
night the rain poured down in torrents. On Friday 
last the noble Mississippi began to swell, and so rapid 
was the rise that on Sunday evening it had risen over 
six feet. From Saturday noon to Snnday morning it 
rose over four fect. ‘To those who are acquainted with 
our lake like river, and can estimate the immense body 
of water it requires to swell it but a little, this will be 
considered a most extraordinary rise. During our 
usual spring rise the Upper Mississippi docs not ordin- 
arily swell over from two to four inches in twenty four 
hours, and from lowest to highest scarcely ever rises 
over ten fect. ‘Ihe principal part of this rise is from 
the Des Moines, which has overflowed its banks, and 
poured its waters from its triple mouth with the veloci- 
ty and roar of a cataract. Skunk river, and a few 
other small streams above this, have risen somewhat, 
but we learn from the steamboat Otter, which arrived 
from above on Sunday, that the rise does not extend as 
far up as the Upper Rapids. The Mississippi is now 
falling again, but will not probably gain its previous 
low state for some time.—St. Louis Bulletin. 


Lanp Stive.—A destructive land slide occurred on 
the 22d ult. in front of New Orleans. ‘The Bee of the 
24th says: ‘I'he whole of the alluvial deposits in that 
part of the city lying between Conti and St. Louis 
streets, together with a part of the old levee, gave way, 
carrying with it the Bayou Sara wharf, which was 
completely destroyed, and the adjoining one was like- 
wise very much injured. There was some sugar and 
produce on the wharf at the time of the accident, which 
was naturally sweptaway. ‘There are now six fathoms 
of water on the spot where this occurrence took place. 
At this present moment, the wharves extending from 
Conti street to St. Peter street, are in a most miserable 
condition, some of them being entirely destroyed, and 
the others more or less in need of heavy repairs.” 


Caution To SreamBoat Inspectors.—In the U. S. 
District Court at Baltimore, on Wednesday last, Judge 
Heath went into an examination of an information 
filed against Walter Tibbit and John Banford, inspect- 
ors of the hulls of steamboats, appointed under the act 
of Congress passed 1838, accusing them of a neglect 
of duty. The information was filed by John C. Mole, 
Esq. President of the Maryland and Virginia Steam- 
boat Company ; and the testimony elicited on the ex- 
amination, fully sustaining the accusation, Judge 
Heath decreed that the unfaithful officers should be 
removed and could no longer be employed in that ca- 
pacity under his authority. 


Exp osion.— About seven o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, the store house of Mr. Wheeler, in Cheapside, 
Baltimore, was set on fire, which having communica- 
ted to some powder in the building caused an explo- 
sion which shattered the house to pieces, and more or 
less injured the surrounding buildings. We are sorry 
to learn that several individuals were injured, one of 
them so seriously as to render recovery doubtful. 


Peace or Tne City.—Various rumours having ob- 


tained circulation, not only in this city but elsewhere, 
calculated to create alarm for the peace of the city and; 
the safety of its inhabitants, we have deemed it proper 
to make inquiry of the police magistrates and consta- 
bles, who have been on duty for several nights past, 


and several discreet and respectable citizens, patrol: | 
ling the streets and’ minutely examining suspicious 
persons and places, where such disorder and danger 
were presumed to exist; and we are happy to learn 
that, with the exception of a few drunken white row- 
dies and vagrants found sleeping in the Centre mar- 
ket house, and a very small namber of coloured per- 
sons, who have been found passing in the publicstreets 
after ten o’clock at night, contrary toa law of the Cor- 
poration, no arrests have been made by the patrols, du- 
ring the past week, and nothing has been discovered 
which would justify (tf belief that in this city, at 
least, any serious mischief has been set on foot.— Nat. 
Intelligencer. 


Tue Lost Vesset.—A portion of the wreck of the 
schooner Victor, which lett Milwaukee, W. T., for 
Buffalo, last fall, and was not heard from after passing 
Detroit, was picked up in onawanta, creek, N. Y., 
a short time since and identified by Capt. Ripley, one 
of the owners: thus rendering it certain that the vessel 
must have been lost, with all on board. The vessel 
was probably lost near Point Abino Lake Erie. Cap- 
tains Palmer and Dubois, of Milwaukee, were among | 
the lost crew. 


Curious Fact.—Dr. Smith the celebrated oculist of | 
Troy, New York, performed the following successful | 
operation, in the above city: Wilbert, son of James 
Moreland, aged ten years, born blind at Pama, New 
Jersey, underweht the successful operation tor cata- 
ract, at Troy, N. Y., October 9, 1839. ‘Ten days after 
the uperation, the boy could see objects the size of a 
pin’s head, but could not call the most common arti- 
cle of duily use by name, without having first usso- 
ciated the sight with the sensation of touch; for in- 
stance, a knife, fork, or spoon, being presented to his 
view, he must feel the article before giving it a name, 
but the moment he touched the article, he could call it 
by the proper name. 


Desrruction or THE Corton Cror.—The New Or- 
leans Native American, of the 29th ult says: We saw 
a gentleman yesterday from the Parish of Iberville, 
who states that the cotton crops in that Parish, and 
all ulong the Western side of the Mississippi from 
Governor Johnsen’s plantation at Claiborne Island to 
Point Coupe, and throughout West Baton Rouge, are 
almost totally destroyed by the army worm or Caterpil- 
lar. ‘Throughout that whole region the crop will be 
cut short by one half or two thirds. 


Inpian News.—The South Bend, Indiana, Free 
Press states that the Pottawattamie Indians were to 
leave that place on the 17th instant, under the char 
of Mr. A. Conquillard, for their homes west of the 
Mississippi. ‘The number that had consented to go 
was something over SU0. 


Destructive Fire —Six Horses Burnt to Deatu.— 
On last Saturday night, about ten o’clock, a frame 
stable and carriage-house occupied by Mr. Albert 
Parris, hackdriver, and situated in the rear of the Six 
Buildings, in the First Ward was discovered to be on 
fire, and so rapid were the flames, which communicated 
to the hay, &c. that the building was quickly destroy- 
ed, and six valuable horses burnt to death, and two 
hackney-carriages destroyed. We are informed that 
the loss to Mr. Parris, by the destruction of this pro. 
perty, is estimated at between $2,000 and $3,000.— 
National Intelligencer. 


From true Expepition.—The editors of 
the Journal of Commerce have been favoured with the 
following extract from a letter, dated on board the 
United States ship Vincennes, Bay of Islands New Zea. 
land, April 7, 1840. “I wrote you trom Sydney about 
three weeks ago, informing of our great discoverics 
South. I was then afraid that the French would con. 
tend with us for the honour of being first. They can. 
not do it now, as the Porpoise saw the land some days 
before us. As soon asa breeze makes, we are off for 
Tongataboo, from thence to the Fejees, then the Sand- 
wich Islands, which we expect to reach in July, on oor 
way to the North West Coast. We shull return to the 
Islands by December. We are all in good health.” 


Beacn’s Mitt at Port Byron.—A disastrous occur- 
rence took place at Port Byron, on ‘Tuesday night, 
25th. The south wall of the large stone flouring mill, 
built a few years since by Messrs. J. H. &. E. S. Beach, 
and constituting one of the largest establishments ot 
the kind in the state, gave way, and was precipitated 
into the stream. The building on that side was about 
fifty feet high, and over one hundred feet long. It had 
been discovered that the water wheel shaft was in some 
way untrue, and several workmen had for a day or two 
been engaged in remedying the evil; but had very 
luckily withdrawn a short time before the accident 
occurred. The wheel house where they had been at 
work was destroyed. About two thousand bushels of 
wheat were lost. Whole damage estimated at from 
$15,000 to 20,000, besides the damage to business, 
which cannot fail to be very great.— Albany Journal. 


Cana Steam Boat.—Mr. Mellen Batel, an ingeni- 
ous mechanic of this city, has succeeded, alter many 
experiments and much study, in perfecting machinery 
for propelling boats on the canal by steam, as tow 
boats or independent packct or freight boats. We have 
seen the model and we make no hesitation in speaking 
of it as an important invention, seemingly practicable, 
and if it prove to be so, destined no doubt, under the 
modifications and improvements which experience al- 
ways suggests in sucli matters, to work an entire 
change in the mode of navigating canals. It is in fact 
an application to canals of the principle of locomotives 
upon common roads—the whecl being so constructed 
as to run directly upon the bed of the canal under the 
boat, adapting itself by its own or an increased weight 
to the inequalities of the bottoin, and acting in deep 
water asa common water wheel, with revolving pad- 
dies. The engine, which works horizontally, and all 
the machinery, occupy only part of the hull of the boat, 
leaving a clean sweep on deck, save where the large 
wheel revolves in the centre.—Albany Argus. 


Booxse.cer’s ‘rape SaLte.—Among the semi-an- 
nual visits to Philadelphia, of business men from all 
parts of our country, there is none more welcome than 
from those engaged in the “ Book trade.” Embracing 
as they do men of enlarged views and high literary 
taste and acquirements, the period of the “ Trade 
sale” is always looked upon as much of an intellec- 
tual, as of a business matter. Messrs. Lord & Car- 
lile held their fitteenth semi-annual sale through. 
outlast week, which was numerously attended by 
booksellers from eighteen different States, and the 
whole catalogue of books went off with unusual spirit 
and at good prices ; indeed we are told it was the best 
sale made since 1837, which is some evidence of re. 
turning prosperity—at least in this branch of domes- 
tic commerce.—U. S. Gazette. 


Inp1an Murvers.—Letters in the Savannah Geor. 
gian state, that a party of Indians has made another 
irruption from Florida into Georgia, killing and de- 
stroying all in its way. The particulars are given with | 
most minuteness in the subjoined, which is of the latest 
date. 

“ Jeffersonton 24th August, 1840.—The Indians are 
again on a visit to Camden county, murdering and 
plundering our frontier settlers, burning their dwel- 
lings and destroying their crops. On Wednesday 
evening, Fort Moniac, a deserted United States post, | 
to which several neighbouring families of whites, con. | 
sisting of five men and twenty-five women and chil- | 
dren, had moved for mutual safety, was attacked, and | 
four of its occupants killed, viz: a Mrs. Patrick and 
Mr. Davis and two of his children. Mr. Patrick in- 
forms me that the attack was made about dark.— 
At the fire of the first gun, Mrs. P. who was standing 
by his side, fell dead; a general discharge from the 
savages was immediately afler given, which killed 
Davis and his two children. All the whites occupied, 
and were at the time collected in the central building 
of the post, and the savages were thus enabled to ap- 
proach within gun shot, under. cover of the outer) 
buildings which they fired in secrecy and safety.— 
It appears that the whites, though apprised of 
the vicinity of the Indians, were completely sur- 
prised, having taken none of those precautionary 
measures to prevent it, which common pradence 
should have suggested. It was impossible, says 
my informant, to state the number of the Indians. 
Twenty were counted by him, marching off in Indian 
file, from one of the fires at the time of their leaving ; 
but from the number of shots fired, and their yells, he 
thinks their number must have been much larger. 

Several deserted dwellings in that neighbourhood 
have been burnt, and the crops of the owners laid 
waste. 

On Saturday night, a large fire was seen from Cen- 
treville, in that direction, and it was reported by per- | 
sons who came in the next morning, to have been the | 
remaining buildings of Fort Moniac. ‘The frontier’ 
settlers are retreating to Centreville and its vicinity, 
much alarmed, 

Many of the citizens-of this neighbourhood have left 
this morning as an independent corps of volunteers to. 
secure, if possible, the safe retreat of those settlers who 
have not yet come in.” 

Previous to their attack upon the post above mention- 
ed, the savages had murdered the wife and two children | 
of Joseph Howell, on the Suwanne, and the wife of 
Daniel Green, whose daughter also was wounded. 
They burned eleven dwellings, and killed a number of 
hogs and eattle. Six children of Absalom Cossey, 
living on the St. Mary’s, were killed on the 12th of 
August. Daniel Green, above named, had his leg 


broken while endeavouring to rescue his children from 


| be given. 
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the flames of his dwelling. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


By the arrival of the ship St. Petersburg, Captain 
Trask, last evening, from Liverpool, Aug. 5th, we are 
in possession of one day's later intelligence from Liver 
pool, then received by the steamer Acadia. The Liver. 
pool Courier of the 5th, speaking of the Eastern ques- 
tion, says that the latest accounts state that throughout 
France the most complete unanimity on the subject pre- 
vails amongst the French Journalists, of all shades and 
opinions. The Minister of War, it appears, is amus- 
ing the nation by getting the army into effective con- 
dition, and in the navy some extensive alterations are 
to take place. American Flour had declined a little.— 


Boston Atlas. | 
FROM MEXICO. 

Advices from the city of Mexico to the 28th of July 
have been received at Havana. The civil war in the 
city had, after thirteen days of hard fightiag in the 
streets, been terminated by an armistice and agreement, 
which replaced authority in the hands of Bustaincnte. 

The Extra of the Diary of Havana, of 20th of August, 
presents a summary of each day’s transactions, {rom 
the 15th to the 28th July—which, however, is of little 
interest, beyond the daily recurrence of firing from the 
palace and its environs by the troops of Urrea and 
Gonzales Farias, who had taken possession of it, and 
made Bustamente prisoner—and those of the Superior 
Government, which sought. to drive out the revolters. 
The bloodshed was horrible ; eighty of the actual belli- 
gerents and four hundred peaceable inhabitants are 
said to have been killed. 

The negociations were commenced on the 23d, but 
not concluded until the 26th, when a convention was 
agreed to, and the Federalist troops marched out of 
the city on the 27th, with their weapons, artillery, &c. 
It was rumored, however, that instead of given up their 
arms at a Village designated for that purpose, they 
fortified themselves on a hill, three leagues from the 
city. There does not seem to be any stipulation for 
the surrender of weapons, in the convention. General 
—— had fled, and Farias the provisional President, 


‘Tobasco has yielded to and again been retaken from 
the Federalists. Six hundred Federal troops took the 
town, and the Centralists evacuated; but a fever soon 
after breaking out among the victorious Fcderalists, the 
other party returned with reinforcements, and drove 
the sick and dying soldiers out of the city.—The Cen- 
tralists are now again in possession, plundering and 
cruelly ill-treating all who are suspected of having 
favoured the Federal cause. The fever which attack- 
ed the Federal troops raged with most destructive 
violence, and three or four hundred soldiers were 
swept away.—The fiercest animosity characterizes the 
wariare of the two parties. 


FROM TEXAS. 


The New Orleans papers of the 30th ult. contain 
accounts of a regular engagement between the Texas 
militia and the Camanche Indians on Plum Creek, five 
miles west of Good’s, on the 12th ult. The Cuman. 
ches, it seems, determined to avenge the death of their 
chiefs and warriors slain at San Antonio, made an in- 
cursion upon Texas, and attacked Linnville, a town 
situated at no great distance from Matagorda. The 
inhabitants were, many of them, massacred, or taken 
prisoners, and the Indians with their booty and cap- 
tives, endeavoured to effect their escape into the wil- 

etness. The Texians were not disposed however, to 
let their enemies off so easily; the militia of the vi- 
cinity immediately assembled and joined hotly in pur- 
suit.—They were successful in overtaking the flying 
foe, and in an engagement which took place, complete- 
ly routed the savages, killed a number, and compelling 
the rest to drop their plunder and fly for their lives. 
At the last accounts, the Texians under General Felix 
Houston, were pushing on rapidly in chase of the de- 
feated enemy. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday, the 2d instant, in Belvidere, New 
Jersey, at the house of George R. King, Esq., by the 
Rev. D. X. Junkin, the Rev. James Cxark, of Belvi- 
dere, to Miss Sarau Ann Gornam, daughter of the 
late FranetsC. F. Esq. of Newark, and 
nicce of the Hon. Joseph F. Randolph, Esq. of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


OBITUARY. 
Diep, in the borough of Easton, Pa., at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Mr. James Wilson, on the Ist inst., 


Mrs. Mary Tuompson, in the 89th year of her age, and| | 


in the full ripeness of grace. 

Mrs. Thompson was a native of Philadelphia, to 
which place her grand-parents emigrated from England 
with Wm. Penn. In that city she was not only born 
into the kingdom of nature, but of Christ. For many 
years slie was a member of the 2d Presbyterian Church, 
enjoying the ministrations of those distinguished ser- 
vants of Jesus, with which that church has ever been 
blessed. She was one of the few who could speak of 
attending the ministry of Whitefield, Tennent, Sproat, 
Green, and Janeway. Of those beloved men, whose 
praise is in all the churches, but especially of three last 
named, with whom she was best acquainted, she al- 
ways spoke with affectionate respect. Here also she 
enjoyed the confidence and intercourse of the eminent- 
ly pious and apostolic Eastburn with whom a conge- 
niality of disposition and religious affection, generated 
a permanent friendship. 

This mother in Israel, who has now gone home, after 
a visit of almost a century, was remarkable, not only 
for a profound and consistent piety, but for a judg- 
ment at once sound and discreet, for a disposition re- 
markably kind and equable, and for a command over 
her speech and conduct, to such a degree, thut although 
a woman of great decision, and always ready to give 
an opinion when truth and righteousness required it, 
yet she seldom, if ever gave offence ; and for this rea- 
son, “she opened her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
tongue was the law of kindness.” I know of no phrase 
in any language which so well and fully expresses at 
once her mildness and efficiency, and the secret of it 
as that remarkable sentence of Solomon, “ a soft tonguc 
breaketh the bone.” 

The only subjects upon which, during an intimacy 
of nearly a seore of years, I ever heard her speak 
with any thing approximating severity, were the want 
of sincere and fraternal affection among the professed 
followers of the Lamb, belonging to the same commu- 
nion, and the degeneracy of the times, as compared 
with those of her youth, especially in regard to na- 
tional defection. In her last sickness, she spoke with 
more than her wonted energy, of the apparent want 
of kindness in the present day among those who sta- 
tedly sat together at the Saviour’s board. And for 
years past she gave occasionally languafe to her deep 
regrets, that the nation as such had ceused, either to 
praise God for his goodness, or bow down in humilia- 
tion before him, in seasons of rebuke. It was not so 
she said, in the youthful days of her fresh and untar- 
nished vigour, and while under the presiding magis- 
tracy of the Father of the Republic. She cou!d recal 
with great force her impressions of the day on which 
the Declaration of Independence was signed and read 
for the first time, as well as all the subsequent events 
of that iss: portant period, and she delighted to link all 
its glory with the filial piety of that modern Joshua, 
whom God raised up to fight his battles. There were 
giants in thoss days, both as it regarded political and 
religious greatness. 

This good woman, after a life of great usefulness 
and consistent piety, worn out with days, but appar- 
ently without disease, like Abraham, “ gave up the 
ghost, and died in a good old age, and full of years; 
and was gathered to her people.” 


CARD.—Mr. Hood respectfully informs his friends and 

the public, that he is now commencing Classes fur instrue- 
tion in Vocal Music, at the Roums of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, cornerof Eighth and Cherry streets. He would be 
happy to attend to Classes in other Churches. For terms, &c. 
inquire at 37 North Tenth street, Philadelphia. Heferto Rev. 
J. MeDowell, D.D., or Rev. A. Converse. sept 12—4t 


ANTED.—A situation as Teacher, either in an Academy 
or private family, by a young man, who graduated at 
Prueceton College, in 1839; since which time, he has been teach- 
ing in an Academy of considerable reputation, Satisfactory 
testimonials of moral character and literary attainments, will 


All communications must be directed (post paid.) to A. B., 
Havre De Grace, Harford county, Maryland. sept 12—3t 


USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE 
AND ART.—Six Dollars a Year.— This work is made up 
of the best matter in all the foreign periodicals, and contains, 
together with the more valuable reviews and claborate discus. 
sions, @ large supply of light reading trom the Magazines and 
Annuals, As a family k this is especialy recommended : 
young people, attracted by the Tales and Poetry, will be led to 
the Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, &e. whieh it con- 
tains, Asa general review, with specimens of the literature 
of the day it will be found valuable to professional men, and all 
who desire to keep up with the current, without too great ex- 
pense of money or time. Of the foreign periodicals the largest 
portion is usetess and uninteresting to us—and is indeed nearly 
so at home ; being printed to swell out the numbers to a respec- 
table size, ** The wheat should be winnowed from these publi- 
cations, and the chaff thrown away.” 
Contents of July and August Numbers.—1. Ten Thousand a 
ear. 2, Sir Walter Raleigh. 3. Dietand Dyspepsy. 4. Hal- 
m's Literature of -— 5. Alison’s History of Europe, 
e Red and the Gun. 7. Emincnt 
Soldiers of the Eighteenth century—Schulenburg Max Ema- 
nuel—Charles X11. 8. Character of Washington, by Guizot. 
9. Position and Prospects of England. 10. Liiustrations of 
Napoleon, tl. Tower of London. 12. Poor Jack. 13. Notes 
from Canada, by Bugle. 14, Master Humphrey’s Clock. 15. 
Expedition up the Chesapeake. 16, An Impudent Monkey 17. 
‘Thoughts in Rhyme, by Archeus. 
Schiller, Turn the Blue Bonnet wha can. On Hume's Monu- 
ment. Thoughts in Rhyme. 
Published once a menth for the propri 


Poetry.—The Ideal, from | 


r,b 
LIFTELL & Co. 
sept 12 299 Chestnut Street, Philidelphia, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Received for the Alumni of the Princeton Theolo. 
gical Seminary, One Hundred Dollars from “an Alum- 
nus in Mississippi.” 

James W. ALExanper, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the 
month of August, 1840. 


A. McIntyre, 2d ch. Albany, N. Y., by Dr. 


prague, 5 00 

Central ch. Philad., F. N. Buck $25; Lewis 

Brown $20; J. V. Cowell $20; A. J. 

Miller $20; R. B. Potter $10; Rev. F. 

McFarland and family $10. - - 105 00 
Congregation of Three Ridges, by Rev. John 

McCluskey, - : . - 37 50 
Pres. ch. Carlisle, Pa, by Samuel Hepburn, 

Esq., a balance, 40 00 
Ch. of Shippensburg, do. do. : - 1850 
Legacy of Robert Solio, late of Philadel. 

by Wm. C. Morgan, Treas. Trustees of 

2d Pres. ch. Philad. $500; less Col. 

Inher. tax, - : . - 487 50 
Monies heretofore acknowledged in the 

Watchman of the South, received from 

various sources, - 84 0 
Refunded in full by a former Beneficiary, by 

Rev. John A. Savage, - : 56 25 
Cong. of Bridesburg, add'l. by S. D. Powell, 9 25 
Cong. of Cold Spring, Cape May, to consti- 

tute their pastor, Rev. Moses William- 

son, an Hon. member of the Board, 50 00 
Joseph Patterson, ]0th ch. Philad., - 580 00 
Cong. of Derry, Pa. in part, : : 12 73 
Ch. of Lewisburg, Pa. - 52 75 
Great Island cong. Pa. in part, - — = 9 12 
Lewistown cong. Pa. do. - 
Huntingdon do. do. - : : 4 35 
Cash from R. - 5 00 
A member of 6th ch. Philadelphia, by J. N. 

Dickson, - - - 3 00 


Through A. Ingram, Treas. Pittsburgh, col. 
lected by the 7 of Rev. A. B. Quay, 325 00 
2d street ch. Troy, N. ¥., by J.T.McCoun, 93 75 


$1530 45 
J. B. Mircne ty, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in August, 1840. 


Carlisle, Pa. balance af sub. of Pres. ch. for 
1840, per Mr. R. Irvine, . m $6 75 
Conawaga, Pa., annual sub. of Fem. Miss. 
Soc. of Pres. ch. per Rev. J.C. Watson, 30 00 
Mrs. Zueriah Frasey, deceased, late of Fra- 
seysburg, Ohio, by John McCurdy, - 7 00 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. Mon. Con. collec. in Pres. 
church, - ° - - 20 00 
Forks of Brandywine, Chester co. Pa., an- 
nual col. of Pres. cong., $87 00 
Fem. Miss. Soc. of do. 16 00 
Ladics of the cong. to constitute their 
pastor, Rev. J. N. C. Grier, a life 
member, - 


133 00 
15 50 


Juvenile Miss. Soc. of Ist Pres. ch. Penn 
Township, per R. Wallace, - 
Cincinnati, lst ch. per Alex. W. Mitchell, 9 57 
Oswegatchie, N. Y. 2d ch. Mon. Con. collec. 
for 1839, per Rev. John A. Savage, - 17 20 
Philad. 6th ch. a member, - - - 5 00 
Philad. 8th ch. donations and monthly con. 
collec., per M. Grier, Jr., - - 306 83 
Philad. 10th church, A. W. Mitchell $100; a 
Friend $100; W. Brown $50; J. Stille 
$50; P. T. Jones $25; Moses Johnson 
$25; Dr. W. A. Irwin $40; Rev. H. A. 
Boardman $20; Rev. Wm. M. Engles 
$20; Mrs. M. L. Beach $15; same for 
last year $10; Mrs. Jones, last year 
$10; J. A. Davidson, last year, $1; N. 
Harned $10, Mrs. and Miss Tate $10; 
J. Lough $5; J. McArthur $5; R. Brown 
$2; M. A. Johnson $2; A lady 50 cts.; 
J. W. Tilford $20; W. Veitch $5; Cash 
$70, $50, $50, $50, $25, $25, $5, $1, and 
$98.83 - - 900 33 
$1451 18 
Sotomon ALLEN, Agent. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions, acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the following sums during 
July and August. 


Presb. of West Hanover, Va., per S. McCor- 
kle, Treas. - $100 00 
Bridgeton, N. J., additional, per Rev. S. B. 


Jones, - 67 50 
New York, Scotch ch. add’l. $70 00 
“ A friend to the Board, 5 00 
Solebury, Pa., add’. - 12 37 
New York Sab. sch. Duane st.ch. 140 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2d church, : 86 26 
Jamaica, L. I., additional, ° 50 00 
New York, Mrs. Peck, - . 2 50 
Najah Taylor, -. 1000 
Bridgeton, N. J., additional, . 5 80 
Stroudsburg, Pa.- - - 52 72 
Trenton, N. J. - - - 60 75 
Chatham Village, N. J. - - 3 00 
Freehold, N. J. lst ch. in part, - 15 69 
Elizabethtown, N. J. in part, : 58 00 
Nyack, N. Y.in part, - - 2 78 
574 87 
Premium on draft on Elizabethtown, : 3 64 
Cove ch. Va., per Rev. J. B. Ross, : 12 09 
Philad., Legacy, J. Williams, less collet. in- 
herit. tax, per M. Newkirk, Treas. Gen. 
Assembly, - . - 487 50 
Baltimore, Md. 3d ch. per Rev. G. W. Mus- 
grave, - - 68 50 
Philad. 6th ch. in part, per J. N. Dickson, - 112 00 
Do. a friend of missions, - - 2 00 
Baltimore, Md. 2d ch. in part, per Jno. Wil- 
son, Esq. : - - 150 00 
West Galway, N. Y. in part, : : 11 00 
Charlton, N. Y., individuals, viz: Rev. 
J. Sweetman $5; J. A. Parent $2; J. A. 
Sweetman $2; K. Hawley $1; W. 
Brown $2; Jos. Brown $2; N. K. Max- 
well $1; A. Davenport $1; Thos. Sweet. 
man $1; V. Munderson 50 cts.; N. H. 
Brown 50 cents; J. Le Smith $1; W. 
Drieman $1; J. A. Smith 25 cents; 8, 
Sandys 50 cents; J. M. Cavert $1; D. 
L. Cavert 50 cents; Jos. Dremer $1; N. 
N. Angle 50 cents; A. B. Morchouse 
$1; Thos. Meeks 25 cents, 25 00 
Albany, N. Y. four gentlemen, Ist ch. 30 00 
Do. 1st ch. Lad’s Assoc. for Miss., 100 00 
Do. do. Jas. Deniston, Hon. mem. 50 00 
Do. do.N. A. Strong, - : 10 00 
Do. 2d ch. A. McIntyre, - 50 00 
Do. do. a few individuals, : 15 00 
Newburg, N. Y. Gent’s. Assoc, 69 00 
Schenectady, N. Y. Peter Hood, bal. 
Hon. mein. 35 00 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., W. Warren, 10 00 
Per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent. 405 00 


Premium on draft, - - 
Harbor Creek, Pa. $11.64; Fairview, Pa. $10; 

per Rev. R. Lewis, - 
Trenton, N. J. Fem. Aux. Soc. Ist ch. bal. to 

con. Rev. pF. Cooley, Hon. mem. - 9 00 
New York, Miss. Assoc. Rutger’s street ch. 

per Rev. J. M. Krebs, - - $33 07 
Wrightsville, Pa. per Rev.G. L. More, - 6 00 
Georges’ Creek and Tent cong. Pa., Lady’s 

Sewing Society, - $60 00 
Georges’ Creek cong., per Rev. W. W. 

McLain, - - 21 00 

To cnnstitute Alex. Dyarman and 


A. Caldwell. Hon. members. 81 00 
Middletown Point, N.J., per Rev. Charles 
Webster, - . . 33 49 
Rahway, N. J. per Rev. Thos. L. Janeway, 70 00 
Philad., Interest on Perm’t. fund, per M. 
Newkirk, ‘Tr. - 1000 00 
densburg, N. Y., Thankegivin r 
Os Rev. A. Savage, 913 
Per Rev. S. K. Kollock, Agent, particulars 
Philad. 10th ch. add'l. P. T. Jones, - 25 00 
Do. 6th ch. J. MeMaullin, 5 00 
Carlisle,* Pu. balance, per R. Irvine, Tr., 11 00 
Springfield, Ohio, Donation, A. Sloan, pe 
Rev. J. L. Galloway, : - 2 00 
$3323 37 


Wx. Nassau, Sen., Treasurer, 


* In May last, there was an acknowledgment from 
this church of $32.25; it should have been $41.85. 
TEW BOOKS.— the Dew of Israel and the Lily of God, or 
a Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace; by Dr. F. W. 
Krummacher, author of “ Kijah the Tishbite, Elisha,” &e, 
The Inquirer directed to an Experimental and Practical 
View of the Work of the Holy Spirit, by Rev. Octavius Wins. 
low, author of “Ex and — View of the 
toncanent ust ree and for sa y 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
sept7 
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FORETASTES. 

BY, WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


Some joy it has been mine to know, 

When in the closet, bending low, 

I’ve converse held with heaven in prayer, 

And foretastes had of glory there. 

If here such glimpse is given to me, 
What must the full fruition be? 


I’ve tasted happiness when bowed 
In worship, with the pious crowd, 
In temple walls, whose full-voiced choir 
Pealed David’s notes to David's lyre, 
And felt, if music thus to love, 
_ Woke here, what is its power above ? 


I’ve touched those emblems with the saints 
W hose use restores the soul that faints, 
And'gathered, at the Saviour’s board, 
Bliss, Earth can never give nor hoard— 
And thought, if cheers thus mingled wine, 
What is that crushed, that Living Vine? 


I’ve scen the Christian die, yet ere 

The spirit sought its native sphere, 

I marked, with awe, his kindling eye, 

And eager flush and heard the sigh 

Of holy rapture, not of pain, 

And thought, what ict! yet what gain! 


- For his pale cheek, I saw, was fanned 
With breezcs from the better land : 
Libations of the next world’s bliss 
He drank, before he passed from this; _ 
Of Love his life had known the power ; 
Its foretastes sunned the last dark hour. 


Oh, there is round us something thrown 

Of other worlds! In crowds, ulone, 

By day, by night, we whispers hear, 

From errand angels, always near; 

Reminding pilgrims of their bome, 

Telling us of the rest to come. 


‘MEMORY. 
BY WORDSWORTH. 


A pen, to register; a key 

That winds through secret wards ; 
Are well assigned to Memory, 

By allegoric bards. 


As aptly, also, might be given 
A pencil to her hand; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart’s demand ; 


That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refines, 
And clothes in brighter hues: 


Yet, like a tool of fancy, works 
Those s es to dilate, 

That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 


O that our lives, which flee so fast, 
In purity were such, 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil’s touch ! 


Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook, 
Coutented and screnc ; 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
- In frosty moonlight, glistening ; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and decp, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 


WORK WHILE IT IS DAY. 
Work while the day remains! 
Thus spoke the Saviour to his chosen few ; 
- ° And the command to share their toils and pains, 
Is given to you, disciple ! yes, to you ! 


The night will soon be here; 
The time for labour and for service past; 
Arouse at once! perhaps this very year, 
Perhaps this very day may be your 


The ripened harvest waits; 
While millions perishing in heathen lands, __ 
_ Throw down their walls, and open wide their gates, 


The blood of souls is on your slothful har 
Grudge you the toil, the pain, 
To spend this little life in service due. 
To him whose loss was “ve eternal gain, 
Who gave himself a sacrifice for you ? 


Can you not watch one hour? 
This brief existence can you not employ 
In Jesus’ easy service, to secure 
A whole eternity of rapturous joy ? 


He hears your daily prayer ; | 
Grace, strength, and comfort he vouchsafes to send ; 
He knows each sorrow, softens every care, 
And guides his servants safely to the end. 


His ever-present eye 
Beholds your daily walk, your nightly rest; 
In every time of need his arm is nigh, 
To raise the fallen—succour the distressed. 


Before leader’s face 
Dare you throw down the standard he has given, 
.Renounce his service, spurn his offered grace, 
And turn your back on holiness and heaven? 


Can you forsake the friend, 
Whose changeless love more strong than death was 
shown, 
When, from the sword of justice to defend 
Your life he freely sacrificed |.is own ! 


Or, holding still the “ name, 
To live,” the badge, the ensign of his cause, 
Can you, with half-averted eye of shame, 
Blush to display upon your brow the cross / 


Remember what He spake ! 
Those who before mankind confess my name, 
I will confess and honour; but forsake 
All that desert my cause for guilty shame. 


Return without delay ! 
Space for repentance yet to thee is given ; 
Improve the precious hours of lingering day, 
And here begin the holiness of heaven. 


The holiness of keaven ! 
This blessed state, if mortal man attains, 
*T will be by following the injunction given 
By Christ the Lord, “ While the day remains.” 
GEOLOGY. 


y and logy are sister sciences, as 
both describe The one tells weave 
mountains and other portions of the earth are; the 
other tells what they are. The on describes the 
situations, and the other the ingredients or mate- 
riale, with the order of their arrangement. The 
one cannot be fully understood without assistance 
from the other. 

Among all the sciences, no one is more simple 
or easily understood, or better calculated to em- 
ploy, entertain, and instruct children; and few, if 
any, more useful to farmers, mechanics, and others, 
than some of the first elements of “ Practical Ge- 
ology.” No Science probably displays, in a more 
striking and wonderful manner, the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the Creator of the universe. 

A large portion of the twenty-five specimens 
here described can be found in every part of the 
world ; all, and many more, my be obtained, with 
trifling expense and trouble, as a part of a “ Fumi- 
ly Cabinet” for each of the two millions of families 
in the American republic. They are particularly 
convenient and useful for the members of families, 
lyceums, and schools, in one part of the country or 
world, to send to those of other countries or conti- 
nents, as an aid from thuse who know, to those who 
do not know the elements which compose our globe. 

Quartz is the most common and abundant ingre- 
dient in mountains, rocks, and soils; is the natural 
deposit of gold and other metals; the necessary and 
principal ingredient in the manufactory of glass ; 
and, under different forms and colours, is known 
by the names of jasper, cornelian, chalcedony, 
agate, amethyst, topaz, opal, and other gems. The 
different kinds of quartz, found in abundance, are 
called milk quartz, smoky quartz, blue, red, and 
ellow quartz, according to their various coloors. 

rtz, in ali its varietics, is hard, and scratches 


| 


low that it scorns to protect them. 
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most other minerals, and, of course, cannot be 
scratched by them. Gun flint, and the common, 
smooth, hard pebbles, found iu nearly every part of 
the globe are varieties of this common, abundant, 
and useful mineral. It is the only mineral which 
is found every where. 

No. 1. Milk quartz is nearly pure, or free from 
iron and other substances, which give colour to 

* mineral, also to animal and vegetable substances. 

No. 2. Smoky quartz, which is-coloured by iron, 
is of various shades, and sometimes transparent. 

No. 3. Red or jaspery quartz has a larger por- 
tion of iron than any other variety. Jasper isa 
gem, and is beautifully polished. : 

No. 4. Felepar is intimately and extensively 
combined with quartz in the formation of moun- 
tains, soils, &c., and is essential in the manufactory 
of porcelain or China ware. It is scratched by 
quartz, and breaks more in the form of plates or 
small tables. It ie commonly reddish, and some- 
times flesh colourea; also nearly white. When 
reduced to powder, it is more like clay, and less 
like sand than quartz when pulverized. 

No. 5. Mica, frequently called isinglass, is com- 
bined with quartz and felspar in the formation of 
nearly all the high mountains upon our globe. In 
some parta of Russia and other countries it is used 
for windows, in place of glass. 

No. 6. Hornbiend is less hard, but more tough 
and difficult to break, than quartz or felspar. It 
contains a large portion of iron, is of a dark green 
or black eolour, and enters largely into rocks, ledges, 
and mountains, in various parts of the globe. 

No. 7. Granular lime is much used for marble, 
and is abundant in many parts of the world. 

No. 8. Compact lime is of a finer texture, and 
more recent furmation than granular, and does not 
receive as fine a polish. One variety, found in 
Germany, is used for lythographic printing. 

No. 9. Green serpentine in an abundant rock, 
and sometimes a good material for the walls of 
houses. 

No. 10. Yellow serpentine is interspersed with 
the green but not as common, nor as good for 
building. Precious serpentine, which is frequent- 
ly yellowish red, receives a beautiful polish, and 
is hence used for ornaments of various kinds. Ser- 
pentine can be cut with a knife. 

Serpentine is the comman rock at Hoboken, and 
is found in long ranges in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, &c. Serpentine ridges are the deposits 
of crome ore. 

No. 11. Compact gypsum is a common variety 
of this rock, which is ground and used by farmers 
for manure. When very compact, fine, and trans- 
lucent, it is called alabaster, which is much wrought 
for ornaments. 

No. 12. Selenite, or crystalized gypsum, breaks 
in thin plates or leaves, and is frequently trans- 
parent as glass. Gypsum can be scratched by the 
finger nail. 

No. 13. Talc, is sometimes called French chalk. 
It has a greasy or soapy feel, and commonly a light 
colour, and is sofler than gypsum. 

No. 14. Coarse granite is supposed to be the 
substance formed when God said, “ Let dry land 
appear.” It is composed of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, the last frequently in plates sufficiently 
large for windows. 

No. 15. Fine granite in a common, valuable ma- 
terial for the walls of houses. The ingredientsare 
like those in the coarse, except finer. 

No. 16. Gneiss is slaty granite. From the posi- 
tion of the mica in gneiss, it is split with ease into 
large slabs, fit for floors, side-walks, bridges, &c. 

Nos. 17 and 18. Mica slate resembles gneiss, 
but contains no felspar, being composed of quartz 
and mica. ‘I'he surface is frequently undulating, 
asin No. 18. Beautiful crystals of garnet and 
staurotide are sometimes deposited in mica slate in 
great numbers. 

Nos. 19 and 20. Sienite has the same ingredi- 
ents as granite, except the hornblend takes the 
place of mica. The most noted quarries of this 
rock are in Quincy, Mass., which furnished the 
material for the Bunker Hill Monument, and for 
houses in great numbers and value in nearly every 
sea port in the country. 

No. 21. Green stone is composed of hornblend 
and felspar intimately combined, and constitutes 
rocks, ledges and mountains in various parts of 
the world. It is green or blackish, not easily 
broken, but much used for buildings. 

Nos. 22 and 23. Sandstone, composed of cemen- 
ted grains of sand, is much used for buildings, and 
is the only material fitted for grindstones. No. 22 
is from quarries in the Lyceum Village, Ohio, 
which furnish the best grit for grindstones known 
in America, and a valuable article for whet-stones, 
buildings, tombstones, and various other uses. 

No. 24. Puddingstone, or conglomerate, is com- 
posed of cemented pebbles of various sizes and 
qualities, and is frequently found with sandstone. 
In many places it is a common and abundant, if 
not the only rock. When the pebbles are not 
rounded, having sharp corners, it is called breccia, 
pillars in the capitol at Washington, 
No. 25. Soapstone is composed of tale and 

quartz and is extensively used. It can be readily 
cut into slabs with a comman saw, hewed with 
an axe, turned in a lathe, smoothed with a plane, 
and thus wrought into almost any form which its 
uses may require. 

From small beginnings, like the few specimens 
here described, thousands, and tens of thousands, 
of large and valuable cabinets have grown, and 
numerous thorough mineralogists and accomplish- 
ed naturalists have arisen; while those who com- 
mence with large and expensive collections seldom 
acquire any considerable knowledge of the sub- 
jects to which they relate. And among the 
many thousands who have attended full and able 
courses of lectures on geology and mineralogy, 
few, if any, can distinguish one mineral from 
another except those who have formed cabinets for 
themselves; while children, in great numbers, in 
all parts of the country, by the aid of a few speci- 
mens, and two or three excursions to collect them, 
are as familiar with all the common rocks and 
most of the useful minerals, as with the articles of 
table furniture. A teacher once said to his boys, 
that all who had their lessons at a time mentioned 
might go with him on a geological excursion. He 
afterward remarked that several of the boys, for 
the first time in their lives, got their lessons, and 
at the time specified. Many thousand similar 
cases might be named. 

These facts, and thousands of others of a similar 
character, afford sufficient proof that—whether the 
practical sciences, the “ useful branches,” as some 
are disposed to call them, such as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. or the preservation of morals is 
concerned—collecting, arranging, studying, and 
describing speciinens of geoloyy and other depart- 
ments of natural history, are among the most use- 
ful exercises which teachers and parents can pro- 
vide fur their children. 


THE MAJESTY OF LAW. 


The following beautiful eulogy on “the law” is 
from an article ina late number of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 

The spirit of the law is all equity and justice.— 
In a government based on true principle, the law 
is the sole sovereign of a nation, It watches over 
its subjects in their business, in their recreation, 
and in their sleep. I! guards their fortunes, their 
lives, and their honours. In the broad noon-day 
and the dark midnight, it ministers to their security. 
It watches over the ship of the merchant, though a 
thousand leagues intervene; over the seed of the 
husbandman, abandoned for a season to the earth; 
over the studies of the student, the labours of the 
mechanic, the opinions of every man. None are 
high enough to offerd with impunity—none so 
It is throned 
with the king, and sits in the seat of the republi- 
can magistrate; but it also hovers over the couch 
of the lowly, and stands sentinel at the prison, scru- 
pulously preserving to the felon whatever rights he 
has not forfeited. The light of the law illumines 
the palace and the hovel, and surrounds the cradle 
and the bier. The strength of the law laughs 
wickedness to scorn, and spurns the intrenchments 
of iniquity. The power of the law crushes the 
power of inan, and strips wealth of unrighteous im- 
munity. It is the thread of Dedalus to guide us 
through the labyrinth of cunning. It is the spear 
of Ithuriel to detect falsehood and deceit. It is the 


persecution; it is the good man’s reliance; the 
wicked one’s dread ; the bulwark of piety, the up- 
holder of morality, the guardian of right, the dis- 
tributor of justite. Its power is irresistible; is 
dominion indisputable. It is abuve and around us; 
within us; we cannot fly from its protection, we 
cannot avert its vengeance. 

Such is the law in its essence ; such it would be 
if none aspired to its administration but those with 
puee hearts, enlarged views, and cultivated minds. 


From the Christian Keepsake. 
SCENE ON THE OHIO. 


BY REV. J. TODD. 


“ Well, it is now nearly forty years since I first 
saw the glorious Uhio. 1] shouted when I first saw 
it; | have loved it ever since, and when I die, | 
hope I shall be buried on its banke. Ona certain 
day I engaged to go down the river to Kentucky, 
with Captain Ward, as he was removing his fam- 
ily from the East. The journey was long, and at 
best would be tedious. | went asa kind of pilot, 
for I was well acquainted with the river, and ail 
‘points of danger. The country was full of In- 
dians, and no settlement of any note had been 
made in Ohio. The whites and’the Indians too, 
were continually making war upon each other. I 
do not know who was the most to blame. The 
whites killed the most, and the Indians were the 
most cruel. We purchased an old, crazy, square 
built boat, between forty and fifty feet in length, 
and about eight or ten wide. We contrived to 
spike on a single pine plank on each gunnel, and 
this was the only thing we had to defend us. We 
had a heavy load, furniture, baggage, horses, pigs, 
fowls, and ploughs, besides nearly a dozen people. 
These consisted of the captain, his wife, and their 
young children, a widowed sister and son, besides 
several men to manage the boat. When we left, 
we were fearful lest the Indians should attack us 
from the shore, but we knew that by keeping in 
the middle of the river, we should be beyond the 
reach of their rifles, or could be in a few moments. 
Thus we passed on for several days, till we sup- 
posed we were beyond the haunts of the Indians. 
One day just at sunset, after we had become tired 
with rowing, we let our boat drift lazily and care- 
lessly along the current. We were just getting 
ready to put up for the night. The mother was 
promising the children a good run on the shore. 
The widow was getting out provisions, and ma- 
king arrangements for our supper. ‘The captain 
and his nephew had hold of the oars, and moved 
them just enough to allow me to steer the boat. 

“ Rogers,” said the captain, “ suppose we put in 
this side of that point, and tie our boat to one of 
those big trees, and there encamp for the night.” 

“It’s a right good place, captain, and I like it. 
Besides, I thought a few moments ago, I heard 
wild turkeys over the hill, and 1 should like to 
have one for supper.” 

“ So we put in towards the shore, and had got 
within fifty yards of that point around which the 
steamboat had just passed, when I heard a stick 
crack as if broken by the foot.” 

“A deer,” said the captain. 

** No, no,” I shouted, “ row, row 
are all dead.” 

“ At that instant, down rushed scores of Indians 
to the shore, with a shout that made the hills 
across the river echo it back again. The mur- 
derous creatures rushed down to the water’s edge, 
and presented their guns and opened a heavy fire 
upon us. In an instant the young man snatched 
his rifle, and raising up his full length, fired at the 
nearest Indian, who had a shabby head dress, The 
Indian fell, and s» did the young man at the same 
instant. As he fell, the captain brought the boat 
round and still nearer. The Indians yelled, the 
women screamed, the horses were falling and 
plunging, and bullets were flying thick around us. 
Yet above it all, the voice of captain Ward rose 
cool— Rogers take my oar.’” 

“T took it, and he at the same instant seized a 
piece of plank, and rowed to such purpose that in 
a few minutes we were out in the river, beyond 
the reach of their rifles. We knew they had no 
canoes, being on a hunting excursion, and that we 
were then safe. But oh! what a sight! the horses 
were all dead or dying, one child badly wounded, 
the boat half filled with water, and the young man 
in his blood at the bottom of the boat. By this 
time the coolness of the captain was al! gone. He 
lay down by the side of his nephew, whom he 
loved as his son, and exclaimed, ‘O John, John! O 
Lord have mercy, have mercy! 1 have brought 
the dear boy to this death!’ But the widowed 
mother! She was pale asa sheet; but she-came 
to her son, raised his head in her lap, and opened 
his bosom where the blood was coming still. He 
was yet alive.” 

“ John,” said she, in a sweet voice, as if speak- 
ing to a babe, * John, do you know me?” 

“ My mother,” said he in a whisper. 

“Can you swallow, John?” said she, putting 
her hand over, and dipping up some water from 
the river. 

* He tried, but could not. 

“ My son, do you know that you are dying?” 

“ Yes, mother, but you are hurt ?” | 

“No, no: but don’t think of me. Can you pray 
with the heart now, my dear son ?” 

oy God be merciful to me a sinner, for the sake 
rs) ” 

* Jesus Christ,” said the mother, for he was 
gone. She bent over him a few moments as if in 
silent prayer, then kissed his lips, and for the first 
time tears filled her eyes. Till that moment you 
would have thought she had been talking to a child 
just going to sleep; her voice was so calm and so 
mild. She was a widow, and he was her only 
child, and a noble feilow he was, But she was a 
religious woman. I never saw religion like that 
before or since. 


“ We lay off the river till dark, and then silently 
came to the shore on this side for the night. We 
dared not to light a candle, lest the Indians should 
see it. We milked our only cow, and fed the 
children, and got themasleep. We then brought 
the body of the young man up the bank, and when 
the moon rose up, we dug that grave which you 
see yonder. We had to be careful not to makea 
noise, nor even to weep aloud. But after we \had 
opened the grave and were ready to put the corpse 
in it, the widowed mother spoke. 


“Is there no one here that can offer a prayer as 
we bury my only child? ‘There was no answer. 
We could al! sob, but we had never prayed for our- 
selves. She then knelt down, and laying her 
hand on the bosom of her boy, she, in a subdued 
voice, uttered such a prayer as few ever made! 
She was calm as the bright waters at our feet. 
And when she came to pray for the whole of us— 
for the poor Indians who had murdered her boy ; 
when she gave thanks to God that he had so long 
comforted her beart with her son; and when she 
gave thanks that God had given her sucha son to 
give back to him; it was awful! we could not sob 
}aloud! You, preachers, talk about sublimity, but 
if this was not it, I do not know what it is. Well, 
there we buried him, and there he sleeps yet. In 
the morning, [ got up at day light, and came up 
here to place the stone at the head of the grave. 
It was bloody, for his head had rested upon it. 1, 
found the mother was here before me; perhaps. 
she had been here all night. She was trying to’ 
do the very thing; and so, without saying a single 
word, I took hold and helped her to put the stone 
at the head of the grave. It is now nearly sunk 
in the ground ; but it stands just as we placed it. 
When we had done, the widow turned and said, 
‘Rogers,’ but tears came, and | was thanked 
enough. I have sat on this log many times, and 
thought over the whole scene; and though the 
mother has been in the grave many years, yet I 
can see her even now, just ag she looked when she 
turned to thank me, and I can hear her voice just. 
as she spoke to her dying boy.” 


for life, or we 


PROFANE LANGUAGE, 


Avoid those who are profane and obscene in 
their language. By long associating with such 
youth, you will by degrees habituate yourself to 
their language, and thus be shunned by the virtuous 
and the good. When you hear the name of God 
irreverently spoken by a companion, set him down 
as an unsafe friend; and unless he break away 
from thig habit, in future, have but little todo with 


faith of the martyr, to shield us from the fires of 


him. 


ANCIENT CLERICAL TITLES. 


The word “ pope” is derived from the word papa, 
in Greek, and other encient tongues, signitying 
father, and is the same in import as Abba, The-e 
are evidently copied from nature, being the sounds 
emitted by an infant to its parent. ‘The term papa, 
or pope was, in primitive Christian times, univer- 
sally applied to all the orders of clergy, just as we 
call a venerable old minister, by the honuured title 
of * father.” 

But just in the same manner as the true minis- 
try lost their parity of rank and office by the suc- 
cessful ambition of city ministers, lording it over 
poor country ministers; so by degrees the title of 
papa, or pope, gradually passed to the ambitious 
nuinber of Jordlings; and finally it passed to one 
pompous and aspiring character, who, in his turn, 
lorded it over his former equals in the metropolis. 

Wediscover evidently St. Gregory the Pope’s 
Letters to the bishops of Constantinople, and of 
Alexandria, that the title of * ” was confined, 
after a time, to each of those three aspirants. 

The title “ vestra sanclitas,” and the correspond- 
ing Greek word for “ your holiness,” was the com- 
mon title of a minister. The word “ Reverend” 
was never used in the ancient Greek, Syriac, and 
Egyptian churches. The title was invariably * your 
holiness.” This prevailed in the Greek church first, 
as that church is more ancient than the Latin or 
Roman church. Hence we find this title of * your 
holiness,” in the most ancient Culdee churches of 
ancient Britain, and Ireland. And the use of this 
Greek title of the ministry, is an additional proof, 
by the way, that these ancient primitive churches 
of Britian and Lreland were planted by Greeks, and 
not by Romans originally. Archbishop Usher 
notices this fact, and puts it in a strong light. ‘The 
Culdee churches of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, kept Easter on the day commemorated by 
the Greek church, and noton the day kept by the 
church at Rome. This is a striking fact. 

In Scotland and Ireland particularly the title of 
‘your holiness” was applied toevery pastor. But, 
it was translated into what was rendered “ Saint.” 
When St. Patrick, from Scotland, landed in Ireland 
about five hundred and thirty-two, he found St. 
I[bbar at the head of the pure ancient Culdee church- 
es. Hence Ireland was said to be the land of 
“Saints.” Now this really meant just this;—it 
was a land that abounded wit! many venerable and 
faithful ministers. ‘The word * Saint,” @m these 
times was precisely used as our common title of 
“ Reverend” is applied to each minister of the 
gospel now. 

In Pope St. Gregory, Lib. 7. Epist. 36, we have 
an instructive historical exhibition of “ the antiqni- 
ty” of Popery. The Bishop of Constantinople had 
claimed the title of “ universal bishop, or pope,” 
over all. The bishop of Alexandria, Eyypt, wrote 
an epistle to Gregory of Rome, and called him also 
“universal bishop, and pope.” Gregory thus re- 
plied :—* If you call me the universal bishop, you 
thence own yourself to be no pope. Let no sucn 
TITLES BE MENTIONED, OR EVER HEARD OF AMONG US. 
Your holiness says in your letter—* I command 
you.” I command you! I know who you are, and 
wholam. In rank, my brother; in manners, my 
father. I, therefore, did not command you; and [ 
beg you will ever, henceforth, forbear that word. 


should know.” 


These sentiments are well known to every po 
and Roman bishop, and priest, who have seen the 
works of St. Gregory. And yet, with most mar- 
vellous consistency they worship him as a saint ; 
and their popes at the same time, assume all the 
powers, and honours, and supremacy of universal 
bishop, and holiness, and pope exclusively! How 
remarkably has the prediction of this pope St. Gre- 
gory been fulfilled! “He who shall thus call 
himself, universal bishop and pope,’ is truly anti- 
christ !!!"— Protestant Vindicator. 


I only pointed out to you what it was right a 


KURDISH LIFE. 

We pursued our way for an hour along the banks 
of the Araxes, aad then turn tothe South and en- 
tered a hilly country between the Bin Gul and a 
range on our left calledthe Terktub. After pro- 
ceeding in this direction, turning gradually east- 
ward, for about two hours, we suddenly described 
from the top of a hill a cluster of Kurdish tents in 
a valley below, looking like black spots sprinkled 
upon the grass. ‘This first picture of truly Kurdish 
lite that I had seen, brought vividly back the ro- 
mantic images which I had early drawn from books, 
and excited a desire to scrutinize it more closely. 
We descended, therefore; directly towarbs them 
and dismounted in front of the first. Some old 
Kurds standing there bade us welcome, and one 
invited us into thetent. A seat at the inner ex- 
tremity was offered, and when we had all sat down, 
those present repeated their salutations. The tents, 
about twenty in number, were arranged in a line, 
and all were of the sameconstruction. ‘The cover- 
ing was ofa cloth of fine black wvol, impervious to 
the rain. This was supported at the corners by 
poles five feet high, and, in the centre, by one near- 
ly double that height, given to the roof a slope in 
every direction. ‘I'he interval between the lower 
edge of the cloth and the ground was filled up, on 
three sides, by a lattice of light reeds painted in 
figures. ‘I'he other side was entirely open. In 
one of the corners stood the arms of the master of 
the tent, the curved sword, the spear, and the smal] 
round shield. 

The news of our coming soon spread among the 
other tents and brought around us all the men of 
the party. ‘The boys seated themselves behind, 
peeping ove the shoulders of their seniors, and the 
women, none of whom were veiled, surveyed us 
through the lattice, from the next tent. As each 
one entered, he seated himself in the circle and ex- 
changed greetings with us. I observed that all 
their ceremonies were Turkish, and they lavished 
them with Turkish profusion, 1 was both surprised 
and pleased with the perfect etiquette which pre- 
vailed, for it was oltogether above the demeanor of 
Turks of the same rank. ‘The more honourable 
among them sat further within the tent than the 
others, and special deference was shown to them. 
When they spoke, all were silent, and when one 
of them entered the tent, the company rose and re- 
mained standing till he wasseated. The same re- 
spect was shown to the aged. ‘The company were 
very sociable without being noisy, and although 
their curiosity was evidently excited by our ap- 
pearance, they kept it under proper restraint.— 
Southgate’s Tour. 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE IN ANCIENT WARS. 


Accustomed as we are to the effects of war in 
civilizea times, when the most bloody contests are 
followed by amincrease in the numbers of the peo- 
ple, it is difficult to form a conception of the desola- 
tion which it produce in barbarous ager, when the 
void produced by the sword is not supplied by the 
impulse of subsequent tranquillity. A few facts 
will show its prodigions influence in furmer ages. 
It is ascertained by an exact computation, that when 
the three great capitals of Khorassan were destroy- 
ed by Timour, 4,347,000 persons were put to the 
sword. At the same time, 700,000 people were 
slain in the city of Monsul, which had risen in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient Nineveh; and the 
desolation produced a century and a half before by 
the sack of Genghis Khan, had been at least as 
great. Such were the ravages of this might con- 
queror and his Mogul followers in the country be- 
tween the Caspian and the Indus, that they almost 
exterminated the inhabitants; and five subsequent 
centuries have been unable to repair the ravages of 
four years. An army of 500,000 Moguls, under 
the sons of Genghis, so completely laid waste the 
provinces to the north of the Danube, that they have 
never since regained their former numbers; and in 
the famine consequent upon the irruption of the 
same barbarians into the Chinese empire, 13,000,- 
000 are computed to have perished. During the 
invasion of Timuur, twelve of the most flourishing 
cities of Asia, including Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, 
and Damascus, were utterly destroyed, and pyra- 
mids of human heads, one of which contained 
90,000 skulls, erected on their ruins. During the 
two years of the reign of Justinian, the barbarians 
annually made an incursi»n into the Grecian em- 
pire, and they carried off or destroyed at an aver- 
age on each occasion 200,000 persons. Nor was 
the depopulation of the southern and western pro- 
vinces less during the same disastrous period. Iu 
the wars of Belisarius in Africa, 5,000,000 of its in- 
habitants are computed by a contemporary writer 
to have perished, and during the contests between 


that illustrious warrior and his successor Norses, | 
and the barbarian armies in Italy, the whole Gothic | 
nalion and near! 

Italy 
the sanguinary contes's carried off still greater 
numbers than the sword, and during the fifty two. 
years that it desolated the Roman empire, it issaid 
to have destroyed a hundred millions of inhabitants. 

[Alison's Principles of Population. 


THE CUCKOO. 


Monotonous is the note of the cuckoo (for it 
cannot be called a song,) it is always heard with 
pleasure, because it is inseparably connected with 


our ideas of reviving spring. ‘The female cuckoo, 


soon after her arrival in England prepares to for- | ?°%) 


ward the grand design of nature in the propaga- 
tion of her kind. Unlike all other birds, she 
neither prepares a nest, nor betrays the least soli- 
citude for the production of her young, but gener- 
ally deposits her solitary egg in the nest of the 
hedge-sparrow, which she did a short time ago 
in a garden in the occupation of Mr. G. Bunyan, 
painter, of Moulsoe, Bucks. It was hatched by 
the hedge-sparrow, where it remained for some 


| 


byterian Chu. ch in the United States of America. 
Jifteen millions of the natives of Hodge, D. D., Professor 1m the ‘Theviogical Seminary, Prinee- 
The plague which followed | °™ *** 7 


ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Just published, The Constitutional History of the Pree- 
By Charles 


Jersey. Part 11, From 174) toJi788, 
CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740—1745. 
Introductory remarks. State of religion before the revival, in 
the Presbyterian church, in New England, in Seotland, and 


Engiand, of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
rechold 


New Jerey, at » Lawreneeville and Hopewell, at 
Newark and Elizabethtown; in Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Nottuungham, &c. ; In Virginia, 
History of the revival in New England, the grnu- 
ineness of the revival, from a of contemporary 
writers, from the doctrines preached, trom the experience of its 
subjects, from its results, Rapid dechne of religion after the 
revival, proved by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false doctrines, Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
gious feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a fanati- 
cal spirit in Connecticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
censoriousness, disorderly itinerating, lay preaching. 

CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.— The act of the synod re- 
lating to itinerating preaching. Act respecting the examina- 
tion of candidates, se acts disobeyed by the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery. That presbytery censured by the synod. The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to disobey the synod, 
The propriety of their conduct considered. ‘The effects of this 
controversy in the congregations aml presbyteries, Efforts 
made in 1740,to compromise the difficulty. Papers of com- 
plaints presented by Messrs. G. Tennent and S. Blair. Mr. 
fennent’s sermon on the dangers of an unconverted ministry. 
Complaints against Mr, ‘Tennent. Complaint against Mr. Alex- 
ander against Mr. David Alexander. Meeting of 
the synod, The case of Mr. Creaghead before the synod, The 
Protest presented by Robert Cross and others. The schism. 


time, when Mr. Bunyan, took it out of the nest, | Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schisin. 


secured it ina cage, and hung it in the front of 
his house, above which was a wren’s nest with 
young onesin it. From the time it was placed 
there, the parents of this brood, as if pitying the 
unprotected and destitute state of the cuckoo, im- 
mediately supplied it with food, and continued to 
do so, until their offspring had fled from their pater- 
nal home, when they abandoned the cuckoo. For 
some time after the desertion of its fuster-parents 
it appeared dull and mopish, and was several days 
betore it became again cheerful and lively. Such 
a singular instance as this is hardly to be met 
with amongst the feathered race.— Northampton 
Herald, 


A MILITARY DOG. 


Every one who has witnessed a review or field 
day of the 11th Hussars, since their stay in this 
city, (Canterbury,) must have noticed a rough 
black and white dog of the terrier breed, known 
as the “ Major,” which has constantly attended 
them, and seemed so thoroughly acquainted with 
their evolutions, that even in their most rapid 
wheeling and charging, he was a) ways in his place, 
and never met with an accident. It appears that 
he is or was the property of Mr. Jennings, a butcher 
in Northgate, and that he “enlisted” about 15 
months ago; since which his home has been the 
sentry-box, and he has been a welcome member of 
every mess. The confusion and want of comfort 
occasioned by preparations for marching, induced 
him, on Monday to visit his old master; and when 
on Monday morning, the lst division of the regi- 
ment marched, he joined them in passing through 
Northgate ; but he soon discovered that his favourite 
attraction the “ band,” was wanted, and his master 
had little difficulty in retaining him. On Tuesday 
morning he looked anxiously after the baggage- 
waggons and escorts, as if suspicious of something 
going on; but when, yesterday the sound of trum- 
pet and drum announced the approach of “ head 
quarter’s,” there was no holding him; he bounded 
over the shop hatch-way, and placed himself be- 
tween Lord and Lady Cardigan, at the lead of the 
regiment, immediately behind his favourite band, 
and thus marched out of Canterbury. The “ Major” 
appears to be devoted to a military life, and will, 
no doubt, be well treated. 


A DOMESTIC FROG. 

In Silliman’s Journal, there is an account of a 
frog ina perfect state of dumestication, in the pos- 
session of Dr. William Rools, of Kingston. It ap- 
pears that the lower offices of lis house were what 
is called under-ground, on the banks of the Thames. 
This little reptile appeared to his servants emerg- 
ing from a hole in the skirting of the kitchen, and 
for the first year constantly withdrew upon their 
approach. From their kindness, however, and 
from partaking of food given to,him, he gradually 
acquired habits of familiarity, and during the fol- 
lowing three years, regularly came out every day, 
particularly at meal time, and partook of the food 
given to him by the servants. One of the most re- 
markable features in his artificial state of exist- 
ence was his strong partiality for warmth, as 
during the winter he regularly (contrary to the 
cold-blooded tendency of his nature) came out of 
his hole in the evening, and directly made fur the 
hearth, in front ofa good kitchen fire, where he 
would continue to bask and enjoy himself until the 
family retired to rest. There happened to be, at 
the same time, a favourite old domestic cat, and a 
sort of attachment exhisted between the two incon- 
gruous inmates : the frog frequently nestling under 
the warm fur of the cat, whilst the tat appeared 
extremely jealous of interrupting the comforts and 
convenience of the frog. 


ERMONS.—J. Whetham, Theological Bookseller, No, 144 

Chesnut street, Philade!phia, has now on hand a large col- 
lection of Sermons, principally by Divines of the Seventeenth 
Century; many of which are very searce and valuable, Among 
them are the following. 

Fidde’s Sermons, 3 vole. 1713. Chandler’s, 4 vols. 1768. Dr. 
William's, 5 vols, 1738. Stennett’s,2 vols, 1769. Bourn, 4 vols, 
1768. Foster's, 4 vols. 1745. Duchal, 3 vols, 1765. Newman's, 
2 vols, 1760, Lucws,3 vols. 1722. Holden, 1 vol, 1755. Hodge's, 
1 vol. 1758. Roger's, 1 vol. 1736. Keyner’s, 1 vol, 1745, Tur- 
nour, L vel. 18160. Orr’s, 1 vol. 1749. Abernethy, 4 vols, 1751, 
Webb's, 4 vols, 1766, Yorick’s, 4 vols. 1768. Sherlock's, 1 vol, 
1678. Young's, 2 vuls. 1706. 1 vol. 1757. Waterland, 
1 vol, 1720. Warren, 2 vols. 1739. Berriman’s. 2 vols, 1703. Ser- 
mons against Popery, preached at Salters’ Hell, 2 vols. 1735, 
Hussey’s, 1 vol. 1755. ng’s, 1 vol. 1719. Abridgement of Ser- 
mons preached at the Lecture founded by Hon. R. Boyle, 4 vols, 
1740, ithame’® Christian Preacher, 1 vol, 1800. Lioyd’s, 1 vol. 
1765. Maynard’s, 2 vols. 1722. Bp. Atterbury’-, 2 vols, 1723. 
Ki.nber’s, 1 vol. 1756, Seeds, 2 vols, 1752, Sharpe's, 1 vol, 1772. 

Also Modern Editions of the following. 

Bp. Latimer, 2 vols. Whoitfield.1 vol. Blair, 1 vol. Smith, 
3 val Saurin, 3 vols. Dr. T'yng’s, 1 vol. Cobia’s 1 vol. Bp. 
Melivaine’=, 2 vols. Melville’s, 1 vol. South’s,7 vols. (Oxford 
Ed.) Barrow, 2vols, Coleman, 1 vol. Fitman, 2 vols. Bp. 
Hough’s, 1 vol. Sherlock’s, 5 vols. Horne’s, vol. Riddoch’s, 2 
vols, Thomas's, 2 vols. Thompson, 1 vol. Payson, l vol, Wes- 
ley, 2 vols, Massilon, 1 vol. Mvoore,2 vols. H. Martyn, 1 vol, 
Dr. Watts,2 vols. Venn, 3 vols. Bishop Wilson, 4 vols. Cooper's, 
2 vols. Bradley, i vol. Sermons Freached at Lime street, } vol, 
Dr. Griffin’s, 2 vola. ‘The Pulpit, a Collection of Sermons by 
Eminent Divines, 24 vols. ‘The British Pulpit, 2 vols. Mur- 
ray’s Street Discourses, 1 vol. Funeral Sermons, il vol. Sud- 
dard’s British Pulpit, 2 vols. Jortin’s, 3 vols. aug -9 


LASSICAL INSTIUUTE.—The duties of this Institution 

J were resumed on Monday, the 3ist ult A few vacan- 

cies, both in the Classical and English departments, remain to 

be supplied. For terms, &c. apply to the Principal, 71 Filbert 
street, or at the Academy, in George street above Eleventh. 
sept 5—3t JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 


EW BOOKSTORE.—Joun P. Haven, has opened a Boox 
Srore, at No, 199 Broadway, New York, where he will 
ive personal attendance to the publication and sale of Books, 
aluable works in the various departments of Literature and 
Science, may be had at this Store, especially on Theological 
and subjects. Bibles, Commentaries, Common Pray- 
er Books, Psalms and Hymna, School and Music Books. Also, 
Blank Books and Stationery. sept 5 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—This School for Young 
Ladies , will be commenced on the first Wednesday in 
September, at 485 Chestnut street, above Broad, Philadelphia. 
‘Twelve pupils will be reerived as members of the family, and 
the whole number of the school limited to twenty-five. 
As an introduction to tho«e to whom he is a stranger, the 
subseriber presents the following testimomals : 
** Having been associated with the Rev. J. H. Agnew, in 
Newark College, I take pleasuse in certifying that his know- 
ledge of the ancient languages is critical and accurate; his 
mode of teaching thorough ; his skill in explaining the struc- 
ture and philosophy of language uncommon ; and his tact in 
interesting the juvenile mind and calling out its energies equal, 
if not superior to any thing I have met with in any other 
teacher.” REV. E. W. GILBERT, 
Late President of Newark College. 


“ The Rev. J. H. Agnew is unquestionably an excellent scho- 
lar, and has a happy manner of commumieating his instruc- 
tions so as to make the best impression on the minds of scho- 
lars,” Hon. ‘TH. M. T. MecKENNAN, 


For particulars and references, see Circulars at Rev. H 

Hovker’s, corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets. 
J. H. AGNEW. 

References.—Rev, William S. Hamilton, Mobile; Rev. E. 

White, John’s Island, S. C.: Rev. G. Duffield, Detroit; Rev, 
C. C, Beatty, Steubenville, Ohio. se pt 


RACE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—The principles of 
English Grammar, with copious exercises in Parsing and 
Syntax, arranged on the basis of Dennic’s Grammar, by Joab 
Brace, Jr., published by Heury Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, 
In addition to all its other good qualities, this Grammar has 
that of being much cheaper than any good one now in use, 


Recommendations.—[From James Murdock, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Eeclesiastical History in the ‘Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass.]} 

As & text book for general use in common schools, I consider 
this the best English Grammar within my knowledge. 


[From Rev. A. B. Chapin, of New Haven.) 

I have examined with interest and pleasure your Principles 
of English Grammar, and am happy to be able to say that the 
alterations you have made are improvements, being in aecord- 
ance with the genius and gy ete y of the Engti-h language. 
It appears to me that some further modificauon of our gram 
mars is desirable, and I trust you will receive such encourage- 
ment as will enable you to proceed to the making of them. 
What you have done is wel/ done, and deserving of public pat- 
ronage. 

[From Professor W. H. Allen, Dickinson College, Carlise, Pa.) 

From the examination I have been able to give this grammar, 
I am satisfied it contains more useful matter, in less space, than 
any work on that subject, which I have seen. ‘The principles 
of the language are exhibited with great clearness, and in a 
form well adapted to that class of learners fur whom the book 
is desi 

Notice.—A Key to the above Grammar, for the use of Teach- 
ers, has just been published by H, P. For sale by the Book- 


sellers generally, sept 5—4t 


Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dick: nson 
and others, Efforts for a reconciliation. Renewal of those 
effurts, Formation of the synod of New York. Points of dif- 
ference between the two parties as to the revival, as to doctrine, 
as to Church government, Causes of the schism. 

CHAPTER bh et of the Church during the Schism, 
1741—1758.—Synod of Philadelphia. Accessions to the synod, 
Mussionary labours of the synod. lis effurta im behalf of educa- 
tion. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 
trine, Form of government. Presbyterial powers exercised by 
the synod. General supervision. sion of cases of con- 
science. Pastoral Addresses, 

Syned of New York—Its articles of agreement. List of mem- 
bers Missionary labours. Effurtsfor the promouon of learning. 
—— of New Jersey. Standard of doctrine adopted by the sy- 
nod. its form of government, acts of review and control. For- 
mation of new presbyteries, Judicial decisions. The a 
acted by a commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations for a 
union of the two synods. The planof union adopted in 1758, 

CHAPTER VI1.—Syned of New York and Philadelphia 
1758—1788 —I, Missionary operations.—I1, promotion of 
learning, Newark Academy, professorship of divmity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young generally, LI. Standard of doctrine, 1V. Form of 
government, ordmary powers, the formation of presbyteries, 
fone regulations, rule respecting the examination of candi- 

ates on their religious experience, rule relating to foreign 
ministers, rule respecting ordinations sine titulo, Breisione re- 
spectin cting baptism, 
respecting slavery, General su pervi-ion, Rppeltate juriedsetion 
appeal from the first chureh in Philadelphia, from the seeon 
church in Philadelphia, trom New Castle, from the third church 
respecting a call fur Mr. Duffield. V. Exereise of extraordmary 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exereise of presbyteri- 
al powers, im clothing committees with synodical authority.— VI. 
The synod’s mtercourse with other churches, general correspon- 
denee, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed Dutch 
and Associate Reformed, with the Connecticut churches, umted 
Opposiuon to the intruduction of bishops America.— VII. 
Conduct of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, pastoral letter.—Vill. Formation of the new con- 
stutuuicn.—1X. General state of the church from 1758 to 1788, 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance Grocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of guods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, sor cash only, amongst 
which are the following, viz: Fresh ‘Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, &e. Ke. 

Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with cure and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
— in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 

apri 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—Robert Carter, No. 

58 Canal street, New York, has just received the following 

Books, recently published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, viz:— 

1. The Life of Rev, Richard Baxter, abridged for the Board, 
18mo. Price 374 cents. 

2. The Christian Education of the Children and Youth in the 
Presbyterian Church. By Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D, 18mo, 

3. The Prophetic ings of Jacob and Moses, respecting 
‘Twelve Tribes of Israel. 32mo. Price 183 cents. 

4. The Lives of Rev. John Owen, D. D., and Kev. John Jane- 
way. Price 44 cents, 

5. Sketches of Church History, from the birth of Christ to the 
nineteenth century. By the Rev. James Wharey, one volume, 
18mo. Price 50 ee nta. 

All the new publications of the Board will be received as soon 
as issued, and can be had at the Philadelphia prices. 

Printed Catalogues, descriptive of the with prices, &e, 
may be had on application to R. C. 

Orders from the country will receive prompt attention. 

ROBERT CARTER, 
aug 29—3t No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding School for 

Young Gentlemen, near Marictta, Lancaster County, Penn- 
Hip erin Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
the subscriber, on the first of October next. The Principal has 
obtained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
celled in the United States fur the beauty of its aituation. The 
edifice isa splendid structure, three stories high, and Was built 
ut the costot $17,000; it is now expressly fitted up for a Board - 
ing School,and combines almost every requisite for the accom- 
modation of both po and teachers, The buildings stand on 
an elevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna river, The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country w.ll find you in either 
enty. It is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prin- 
cipal, Conneeted with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and agymnasium has been fitted up expressly for the amuse- 
ment and exereise of the pupils. The durmitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired, 

The re has engaged the services of four gentlemen, as 
resident teachers in the different departments. In the domes- 
tic and — arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end, 
While the intellect will be cultivated, due attention will oe paid 
tu the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularly aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 
geod moral character, 

The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Reading- 
Arubmetic, Geography, ghe use of the globes, English Gram, 
mar, Composition, History, (general and natural,) Buook-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engincer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Drawing and 
Painting, Vocal and instrumental Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Languages, The Institute is pro- 
ome with an extensive philosuphical apparatus, and a g 

ibrary, 

TERMS.—The present py embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induced the Principal and Proprietor of 
the Institute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months each, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April. 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &c., persession, payable m advanec, #75 00 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, each - 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per session, payable in advance, 12 00 

Aregular examination will be held at the close of every ses- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each Pe in studies and de- 
po will be kept, and a copy furwarded w parents or 
guardians, 

The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and two have them and their clothes di-tinctly marked. 

Application may be made to the Prineipal, by letter or oth- 
erwise, at the Seminary, and referenees cheerfully given, 

july 25—3m EDWAKD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


RYAN U’S MALE JUVENILE CLASSES will resume their 
exercises the first Monday in September. 
For further particulars imquire at the school-rooms, No. 1 


imody, respecting marriage, 


North Eleventh street, Philadeiphia. 


References.—Kt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D. D., H. W. Ducaehet, D. D., Rev. H. J. Morton, Rev, 
Wm. Suddards, Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., Prot. C. D. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Benj. Sulle, Zebulon Locke, Edward Roberts, James 
Watson. 

Also the Elocution Classes will re-commence their exercises, 


aug 
| OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—No, 71 Pine street, near 

Y Third, Philadeiphia, Mrs. E. R. Moore has made arran 
ments to open a Seminary tor Young Ladies on Monday, t 
7th of September. Mrs, Moore has been for many years en- 

ged in ‘Teaching, and has associated herself with Miss F. B. 
Prcet, who was educated at and employed as teacher in one of 
the best schools in New York, and they hope that the experience 
thus acquired, will enable them to give satisfaction to all who 
may favour them with their patronage. ‘The most satisfactory 
reference can be given. The course of instruction will embrace 
all the usual branches ofan English education, Particular at- 
tention will be paid to Reading, Flain Sewing and Embroidery. 
Music, Drawmg, French and Latin will be taught if sufficient 
encouragement be A courre of Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy, &c., will be delivered in the school, weekly. A 
competent teacher will attend three afternoons in a week to su- 
perintend a class of Young Ladies who may wish to improve 
—— by a course cf reading. ‘Terms made known on ap- 

ication, 
References.—Rev. John Coleman, Philadelphia, Rev. Joha 
McDowell, D_D. do., Rev. Alfred Lee, Delaware Co., Rev. James 
Milnor, D. D., New York, Rev. James W. Cooke, do., Richard 
S. Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Wm. H. Klapp, M. D., do. 

aug 29—3t 


CARD.—Mr. Bill informs his friends that the duties of 
his Seminary will be resumed on Tuesday, September first, 
_ ang 29—4t 


NGLISH AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE, S. FE. 
Corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Philadeiphia.—The 
duties of this institution will be resumed on Tuesday the Ist of 
September next. The subscriber embraces this method of ex- 
pressing to bis patrons, his gratitude for the liberal support 
this institution continues to reccive from them. And it shail 
be his constant aim, to merit a still more liberal a. 
aug 22—4t E. ROBEKTS. 


EW LONDON 
N Cross Roads, Chester county, Pennsylvania,—The Win- 
ter term in this Institution will commence on Monday the Sth 
day of October, The course of study includes the usual 
branches of an English, Classical, and Mathematical Education, 
and all the neevssary expenses of the academical year ameunt 
only to about ene Aundred dollars. A nusaber of the _— 
will reside with the Principal, others will be received into 
families of the in the place. As the num- 
ber of scholars is already nearly compicte, an —_ a 
will be necessary, WM. S. GRAHAM, 
sept 5—4c* Principal. 


UPHRADEAN INSTITUTE.—The exercises of this In- 
stitution will be resumed on —r September 7th inet, 

Tuition—General branches, Local Philosophy, Grammar, | 
Ethics, Rhetoric, Logic, Music, and Oratory. . 

Special in«tructions in the Elecution of Music, (Articula- 
tion.) Also in the Music of Elocution, (Expression.) Singing, 
Reading, and other select branches, if a class uest 

Impediments, Lisping, Stuttering, &e, remo and Stam- 
mering cured, 

Terms, &c.—Sce Cireulars, or apply at the office of the In- 
stitute, N. E. corner of Ninth and Sassafras (Hace) streets, Phi- 


lade! phia. 
J. SAUNDERSON, A. M., Principal. 
N.B. Schools, Churches, &c. supplied with Teachers, as 
above, sept 5—3" 


ACADEMY.—Located at New Lendon 
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